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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Ave..ue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, Ig1 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free 
For foreign counties in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
tor their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—T he date prin:ed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 


must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 


Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue shoud immediately notify the Heaa Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a fator by promptly reporting the fact. 
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V= is regularly on sale by every first- 


class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

ritain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Bal.imore, Schaeter & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J}. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Gaiveston, N. 5, Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R M, Mansford. 

Milwaskee, T 8. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nasnville,G W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T H Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Chestnut, 
Pittsburg, R. S Davis & Co ,96 5th Ave, 
Portland, J. F Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson, 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake City. Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil Roeder, 307 N. 4th St 

St Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A, Easton 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 

and Day School for Young Ladies. — Halt an 
hour from Washington, D. C., by electric cars, 
French the Language of the house. Re-opens Octo- 
ber 1, 18y6. Address Mile Léa Bouligny, P.O. 
Station E., Washington, D. C, 
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AMERICAN ARMORIAL 
~ FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, 
ANT OF ARMES 


PURSUIV- 


Generat Note.—lIn the following roll, 
which 1s to be published alphabetically by in- 
stallments, will be included those American 
families that have a well-established right to 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or other- 
wise. 

For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined to 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they wiil 
become the subject of speciai investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procurable by research 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this ro'l, to bear arms is not guaranteed, 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until further 
search shall have determined their validity. 

Correspondence is cordially invited, 


PENN 
try 

Descent: William Penn b 1644 at St, Catherine 
near the Tower of London Rec'd grant of Pennsy!l- 
vania fr. Charles 11in 1681, founded Philadelphia in 
1682—last visit to Pa, in 1699-1701—died 1718—had 
four sons—he was the son of sir William Penn 1621- 
70, Admiral of England 1653 knighted 1660 of Essex 
—son of Captain Giles Penn R.N. gr-son of Wil- 
liam Penn of Minety Gloucestershire & Penn's 
Lodge Wiltshire, died 1591—des. of an ancient line 
—[The american house of Penn descend from Rich- 
ard Penn of Phil. gr-son of Wm] 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Argent, on a fesse sable three plates (ar- 
gent) 

Crest: A demi-lion rampant argent, gorged with 


Pennsylvania Gentlemen of Ances- 


coliar sable charged with 3 plates. All upon the 
wreathed helmet 
Mantling: Argent and sable. Motto: Dum 


clarum rectum teneam 
Banner: White, the fesse sable & 3 plates white 


POTTER New England Gentlemen 

Descent: Before 1650 from Eng to Mass, R, 1. & 
Conn, Anthony, Humphrey, Inigo, Nicholas, Vin 
cent, William, George probably of the Oxford fam., 
Nathaniel & Robert ot Coventry Eng. 1634 anda 
John [The different lines are not traced as yet] 

Armorial Bearings Potter in Devon Kent Oxford 
and Somerset shires 

Armes : Sable, a fesse ermine between three cinque 
foils argent, placed 2 & 1 

Crest: A seahorse or. All upon the wreathed hel- 
met 

Mantling: Sable and ermine. 

Banner: Sable, a fesse ermine bet. 3 c’s white, 
PELL Old New York Gentlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: Major John Pell lord of Pellham manor 
Westchester New York 1643-1702, came 1666 son of 


the Rev erend & Right Honorable John Pell D.D., 
F.R.S. of London 1610-85 in Switzerland 1654-8 
son of John Peil 1600, rector of Southwick Sussex 
Eng. 

Bearings [Rietstap 1895 supp] The 
Lincolnshire & Norfslk family armes 

Armes: Ermine,on a canton azure a pelican or, 
vulned gules. Grant of 19, Oct. 1594 

Crest: On a chap et vert, flowered or, a pelican of 
the field. All upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Ermine azure and or. Mottos: Deus 
Amicus & Mea spes est in Deo. 

Banner: Ermine, the canton & pelican yellow of 
the field 





PENHALLOW Gentlemen 
of Ancestry, 

Descent: Samuel Penhallow of St. Mabyn Eng 
1665-1725—m'd 1687—in Portsmouth N. H. son of 
Chamond m, 1661 son of Richard Penhalow of Pen- 
haliow Cornwall England a lineal des, of the ancient 
house of Penha'low 1327-77 A D. 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Vert, a cony ‘rabbit) argent 

Crest: A goat passant azure, hoofed and attired or 
All upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Vert and argent. 

Banner: Vert, a white cony. 


New England 


PEYTON Virginia Gentlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: John Peyton & Robert Peyton the Va. 
colonists —abt 1645—This fam. being des. from John 
de Peyton abt, 1275 A.D. gr-son of Reginald sur- 
named Peyton in Stoke-Neyland a des of Maliet a 
Norman baron to whom William the Conqueror after 
1066 A.D, granted the manor of Peyton in Suffolk 
Eng. 
, a Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Sable, a eross engrailed or, in second 
quarter a mullet argent 

Crest: A griffin sejant or 
helmet 

Mantling: Sable and or, Motto: Patior, potior. 

Banner: Sable, the cross yellow & mullet white 
placed as on the shield 


All upon the wreathed 





DIED 


Van Bokkelen.—At Santa Barbara, Cal., on 
Monday, 22 June, Lidertus Morris Van Bokkelen, 
late Rector of St. Thomas's Church, Mamaroneck. 


MARRIED 


Callender-Anthon.—On Monday, 29 June, by 
the Rev. Dr. George H, Houghton, William Stan- 
hope Callender and Maria” Theresa Anthon, daugh- 
ter of the late William Henry Anthon, of this city. 

Perkins-Hildt.—On Tuesday, 30 June, by the 
Rev, J. Thompson Cole, Frances, daughter of the 
late Addison Gardner Jerome, to Benjamin Perkins. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Mary Henderson to Mr. James F. Horton. 
Miss Henderson is the daughter of Mrs. Thomas L. 
Henderson, of St. Louis, and granddaughter of the 
late Frederick H. Powell, of this city. 

Miss Florence D. Reynolds to Mr. Thomas Lyons 
Parsons, son of Mrs Thomas L. Parsons, of Boston, 
Mass. Miss Reynolds is the daughter of Mr. James 
T. Reynolds, of this city. 

Miss Nina Larre Smith to Mr. Chester Burnell 
Duryea, son of Gen. Hiram Duryea. Miss Smith is 
the daughter of Mr. Franklin Walder Smith, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


WEDDINGS 


Bedell-Crehore. —Dr. Frederick Bedell, of Cor- 
nell University, and Miss Mary L. Crehore, daugh. 
ter of the late John D. Crehore, were married in St- 
George's Church, London, England, on Wed., 1 
July. 

Hodges-Robinson.— Mr. Albert B. Hodges and 
Miss Lauta Irene Robinson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Winslow Robinson, of Stapleton, S. 1., were 
married on Tue. eve., 30 June. The Rev. Charies 
J. Jones officiated. Miss Grace Adelaide Robinson 
was maid of honor, Mr. T.C. Tatum was best man. 
The ushers were Mr. H. N. Pillsbury, Mr. George 
H. White, Mr. J. E. UW. Trask and Mr. Frank Fes- 
ser. 

De Lenay-Wolf.—Baron Louis de Lenay. is 
Kitelski Lenay la Jos and Miss Blanche de Wolf, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank de Wolf, of Bristol, 
R. 1 , were married at the residence of the bride's 
aunt, Mrs, Samuel Pomery Colt, on Fri., 3 July. 
The Rev. George L. Locke, of St. Michael's Chur-h 
officiated. Miss Theodo a Colt was maid of honor. 
The ushers were Mr. Le Baron Colt, Jr.; Mr. Law- 
rence M. Kaitwright, Mr. Roswell Colt and Mr. 
James de Wolf Cutting. Baron de Lenay 1s of a very 
old Hungarian family, and an officer in the King’s 
Hussars. N 

Perkins-Hildt.—Mr. Benjamin Perkins and 
Mrs. Frances Hildt, daughter of the late Addison 
Gardner Jerome, were married very quietly at the 
Church of the Holy Communion, on Tue , 3¢ June. 
The Rev. J. Townsend Cole officiated. The bride 
was given away by her brother, Mr. Eugene Jerome. 
There were no bridesmaids nor ushers, 

Sewell-Whitehouse.—Mr. Cornelius Van 
Voorst Sewell and Mrs, Constance Whitehouse, 
daughter of Mr. Edward Cary Cozzens, were married 
in Grace Church chantry on Tue.,30 June, The 

Rev. Dr. Huntington officiated. 


INTIMATIONS 


Belmont.—Mr. Perry Belmont arrived from 
Europe on La Touraine on Fri., 3 July, and went at 
once to Chicago, where he will be one of the dele- 
gates from Suffolk Co. tothe Democratic National 
Convention. 

Bayard.— United States Ambassador Thomas F. 
Bayard and Mrs, Bayard gave a reception on 4 July 
at their residence in Eaton Sq, London. Present 
were General Thomas Wilson, Mrs, Wilson, Miss 
Wilson, Professor Von Amrnge, from Columbia 
College, Sir Francis and Lady Evans, Mrs. John A. 
Logan, United States Consul Lathrop, Miss Endi- 
cott, Mr. James R. Roosevelt, Sir Robert Rawlinson, 
Colonel Vivian, Colonel Kane, Lord Revelstoke, 
Mr D. C. Wells, Captain Beardlsey, U.S.N., 
Sir Francis ard Lady Cook and Dr. Jones, of Yale 
College. 

Bull. - Dr. and Mrs. William T. Bull are in Paris. 

Carnegie.—Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie have 
left Venice and gone to their county seat at Cluny, 
in Perthshire, Scotland. 

Brown.—Mrs, Bergh Brown and Miss Florence 
Brown have gone to Deerfield, Mass.. for the season, 
where they have taken Mr. J. Wells Champney’s 
country place. 

Corning.—Mrs. Erastus Corning and family have 
left Albany and gone to their camp in the Adiron- 
dacks, 

Cameron.— Sir Roderick Cameron and the Misses 
Cameron are at their country seat, Clifton Berley, on 
Grime’s Hill, Staten Island. 

Crowninshield.—Captain Crowninshield, U, Ss. 
N., and Mrs, Crowninshield are at the Hotel Thorn- 
dike, Newport, R. 1. 

Barker.—Lieut.-General Digby Barker, C.B, the 
British Governor of Bermuda, Mrs. Barker, Miss 
Barker and a suite of servants arrived from England 
on the Germanic on 2 July and proceeded at once to 
Bermuda on board the Orinoco, 

Cowdin.—The country residence of Mrs. Elliott 
C. Cowdin at Mount Kisco was completely destroyed 
by fire on Friday morning, 3 July, at 5 A.m. Almost 
everything in the house was lost. 

Coudert.—Mr. Charles Coudert has bought the 
Graham cottage at Tuxedo and will live there all the 
year round 

Dominick.—Mr. and Mrs, Bayard Dominick, 
Mr. Bayard Deminick, Jr., and Miss Ethel Dominick 
are at Monmouth Beach for the summer. 

De Kay.— Mr. and Mrs. De Kay gavea ball for 
the Americans in Berlin at the Fecht Club of 4 July. 

Griswold.--Mr. and Mrs, Chester Griswald will 
spend the summer at Bar Harbor. 

Hoadley.—Mr. and Mrs. Russell Hoadley, Jr., 
gave a dance on Fri, eve., 3 July, in theschoolhouse 
ai Lawrence, L,I. 

Kip.—Mrs. Cora Beach Kip, Mr. Garrett B, Kip 
and Mr. Henry S. Kip sailed for Europe on Wed., 1 
July, on the Majestic. 

Lowery.—Mrs. John A. Lowery has been the 
guest in Paris of Mr. and Mrs. John Munroe. Mrs. 
Lowery left Paris for Carlsbad last week. 

Morgan.—Mrs. Pierpont Morgan has gone to 
the Adirondack Mountains. Miss Anna Morgan 
sailed for Europe on the Majestic on Wed., 1 July. 

Oddie.—Mr. and Mrs. John V. S. Oddie are at 
Amityville, L. I., for the summer. 

Pruyn.—Mrs. John V. L. Pruyn, from Albany, 
has gone to her camp in the Adirondacks. 

Sierstorpff —Count and Countess Sierstorpff 
have taken a cottage at Newport for the season. 

Stokes.—Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes will 
have as their guests at Lenox, Mass., in August, 
Lord and Lady Braye. 

Shepard.—Mrs. Elliot F. Shepard is at her coun- 
try seat at Scarborough, N. Y. 

Waring.—Co onel and Mrs. Waring sailed on 
Sat., 4 July, for a bicycle trip through the Engadine 
as far as Innsbruck. Colonel Waring will go to 
London before returning to be present at the meeting 
of Civil Engineers. 

Wilson.—Sir Charles Rivers Wilson and Lady 
Rivers Wilson were registered at the Holland House 
last week, prior to their sailing for England. 

New York.—Arriving on the New York on Fri., 
3 July, were Mr. and Mrs, Benjamin Preston, Mr, 
H. Havemeyer, Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Croft, Mr, 
J. 8. Coolidge, Jr.,and Prof. and Mrs. F. A. March, 

La Touraine.—Arriving on La Touraine on 
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Fri., 3 July, were Mrs, Jerome Bonaparte, Miss 
Bonaparte, Mr. Perry Belmont, Mrs. Sydney Harris, 
Mr. atid Mrs, Oscar Henderson, Miss Nathalie 
Harris, S. Norman Kellogg and the Misses Mar- 
quand. 

St. Paul.—Sailing on the St. Paul on Wed., 1 
July, were Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, Miss Anne 
Depew Paulding, Mr. Chauncey Depew, Jr., Mr. 
Chaties Paulding, Mr. and Mrs. Charles .F 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. George C. Pease, Mr. William 
Rocketeller, Mrs. S. V. Rhoades, Mr. and Mrs, 
Gerald Stanton, Mr. and Mrs. Edward, Maynard, 
Col, and Mrs. W. R. Warner, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Howland, Mr. and Mrs John Chalmers, Miss Chal- 
mers, Mr, and Mrs. D. Whitney, jr., and Miss M, 
G, Turnure. 

Majestic.—Sailing on the Majestic on Wed., 1 
July, were Mr. and Mrs. Edmund L, Baylies, Mr. S. 
W. Alexander, Mr. F, B. Alexander, Mr. August 
Belmont, Mr. James Abercrombie Burden, Mr. W il- 
liam P. Burden, Mr. Frank K. Sturgis, Mr. Fred- 
erick Sturgis, Jr.. Mrs. William B. Kip, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Mrs. George Bliss, Miss Iselin, 
Miss Emily Iselin, Mr. Byam K,. Stevens, 
Mr. Marshail Field, Mr. S, Pearsall Thorne,. 
the Messrs. Kip, Mr. and Mrs Arthur J. Caton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sturges Coffin, Rev. and Mrs. George W. 
Douglas, Mrs. 5. D. Riker, Miss Riker, Miss Anna 
Morgan, Mr. Gordon Fellowes, Mr. and Mrs. J. E, 
L. Davis, Mr. Frederick Low, Mr. and Mrs, R. B. 
King, Mr. and Mrs. E. P, Vilas, the Messrs. Vilas, 
Mr, aad Mis. J. B. Hoyt and Mrs. E.R. Trask. 

Columbia.—Sailing on the Columbia on Thu., 2 
July, were Mr. and Mrs. Jay Cooke, Mr. Howard 
Cary, Mr. De Lancey Iselin Kane, Mr. Arthur C. 
Paimer, Dr William N. McVickar, Mr. and Mrs. 
George C. Buell, Mr, William A. Du Bois, Miss 
Katherine Du Bois, Miss Elizabeth Bobinson. and 
Mr, and Mrs, James M. Davies, 

Lucania.—Sailing on the Lucania on Sat., 4 
July, were Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Lorillard Ronaids, 
jr.; Mr, and Mrs, J. L. Hammond, Miss Hammond, 
Miss A. Doremus, Mr. and Mrs, Henry Muller, Mrs, 
John Clapp, Jr.; Miss Edith Clapp, Mr. ¢ harles A. 
Phelps, Mrs. Alfred L. Edwards, Miss Helen Ganse- 
voort Edwards, Mrs. Lewis Edwards, Mr. Duncan 
Edwards, Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, Lady Rivers 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. William Whiting, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Irvin, Mr. and Mis. A. C. Wheel- 
wright, Miss Wheelwright, Mr. and Mrs. George 
W. Biddle, Mr. Frederic B. Coudert, Miss Renée 
Coudert, Mr. Pierre Lorillard, Mr. G. Lorillard, 
Mr. Pierre Lorillard, Jr.. and Mr. and Mrs, Mc- 
Alpin, 

Paris.—Sailing on the Paris on Sat., 4 July, were 
Mrs. John C. Havemeyer, Miss Havemeyer, Col. 
and Mrs. E. Fenner, B. A.; Lieut. H. E. Rhoades, 
U.S. N.; Mr. and Mrs. Edward White, Miss White, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Wells, Mr. and Mrs. H.C. Du 
Val, U.S, Consul at Bergen; Mr. Ernest A. Man, 
Mr. Charles E. Mitchell, Miss Rhoades, Senator N, 
W. Aldrich, Mrs. Aldrich, Miss Aldrich, Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, Mrs. Charlies A. Griscom, Miss 
Griscom, Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. D. Corcoran and Mrs. R. H, Wet- 
more, 

City of Rome.—Sailing on the City of Rome on 
Sat., 4 July, were Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Pellew, 
Miss Anna Pellew, Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Pollock, 
Miss M, C. Callender, Mr. S. N. Callender, Mr, and 
Mrs, George Truman, Jr., Mrs. John M. Sherwood, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crawford, Mr. Charles Kirk- 
land, Mr. William Kemp, Mr, and Mrs. Charles M. 
Bolen, Mr.and Mrs. Andrew Easton and Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Gordon. 

La Bourgogne.—Sailing on La Bourgogne on 
Sat., 4 July, were Mr. and Mrs. John W. Shepard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Mason, Mr. and Mrs. D. Mor- 
gan, Dr. and Mrs. Charles Phelps, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard M. Walsh and Mr. Robert R. Whiting. 

Adirondack Mountains.—Among late arrivals 
in the Adirondacks are Mr. and Mrs, Howard Town- 
send, née Langdon, Miss Townsend, Mrs. Temple 
Merritt, Miss Merritt, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Agnew, 
Miss Agnew, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Jr., Miss Marie 
Ogden, Mrs. Erastus Corning and family, Mrs. J. 
W. Butler, Mr. and Mre. J. Seeley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charies Glover, Mr. F, Tilden Southack, Mr. John 
F, Thayer, Miss Gertrude Schermerhorn Coles, Col. 
and Mrs. Archibald Rogers, Mr. and Mrs, Whitelaw 
Reid and family, Mrs. Robert P, Hoe, Miss Hoe, 
Mr and Mrs. H,. Walter Webb, Mrs. John V. L. 
Pruyn and Miss Haliburton Pruyn. 

Newport.— The city-by-the-sea has hada mildly 
gay week, considering that the season is only just 
budding. The cottages were well filled with guests 
for the Fourth, and the circus, the first clambake, on 
Saturday, of the Newport Clambake Club, of which 
Mr, Center Hitchcock is President, the first dance of 
the season at the Casino on Mon. eve., 6 July, with 
a few informal dinners and luncheons, made the days 
pass quickly. There will be regular dances every 
Monday and Friday evening at the Casino, and 
evening concerts every Sunday and Wednesday from 
8to 10, There has been golf and polo, in spite of 
the continued foggy weather. The largest dinners 
through the week were given by Mrs, Frederic W, 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, Mrs. Edward 
J. Berwind, Mr. Atherton Blight. Mr. Nelson G, 
Green, Mrs. Robert Cushing, Mrs. J. Thompson 
Spencer, Miss Johnson, Mr. Lorillard Spencer, 
Lieut-Com., F. W. Dickens, U. S. N., Mrs. William 
F. Burden, Mr. W. R. Hunter, Mr. A. E. Tower, 
who gavea dinner on board his yacht, Xara, and Mr. 
Lispenard Stewart. Many of these dinners were 
given on the Fourth, and there were many fine dis- 
plays of fireworks afterward. Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks gave luncheon of thirty guests on Sat., 4 July. 
Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, Mrs. Benjamin Shaw and 
Mrs. Charles Oelrichs gave children’s parties on the 
Fourth, and Major Theodore Gibbe’s féte for the 
schoo! children of Newport. 

The Rhode Island Clambake held its first meeting 
of the season on the fourth, at the Easton Point Club- 
house. Mr. Belmont presided in the absence of Mr. 
Hitchcock. The officers elected were: Pres., Mr. 
Center Hitchcock; Vice-Pres., Mr. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont ; Sec., Mr. F. M. Ware; Treas., Mr. F. P. 
Garretson; Ex-Com., Mr. Prescott Lawrence, Mr. 
H_ F. Eldridge, and the officers of the Club ex-officio. 
The list of members includes all the best-known 
men in Newport. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was in Newport, on his 


yacht Corsair, last week. Baron and Baroness Sel- 
lire are the guests of Mrs. John O’Brien at Inchi- 
quin. Baron and Baroness Louis de Lenay, née 
Blanche de Wolf, are spending part of their honey- 
moon in Newport. They will shortly saii for Europe. 
Mr. and Mrs, Francis P, Freeman opened their cot- 
tage, Tower Top, on Bellevue Ave., on Fri., 3 July. 

Mr. and Mrs, Thomas H. Howard have been the 
guests of Mis, Frederick W. Vanderbilt at Rough 
Point. Mr, Charles Etting, from Phila , has been 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Drexel. 

Mrs. Converse, wife of Com, Converse, staticned 
at the Torpedo Station, gave a reception on Tue., 7 
July, to introduce her daughter, 

Mrs. Clapp and Miss Clapp have been the guests 
of Mr. Joel P. Wolfe. Mr. Gouverneur Kortwright 
1s improving slowly from a very serious illness. He 
is at the Rhode Island Hospital, in Providence. 

Mr. James Stillman is still very ill at his cottage 
on Narsagansett Ave. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Goelet will not open their 
Newport cottage this season. They are traveling 
abroad 

Mr, and Mrs. James Hude Beekman are at the 
Chickering cottage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, Miss Win- 
throp and Mr. Winthrop are at Pinard Cottage No. 


3. 

Mr. and Mrs, George B. Carpenter are at the 
Yardly cottage. Mr. and Mrs, George W. Wales, 
from Boston, are at the Yznaga cottage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry and the Misses 
Gerry, who are now abroad, will return about 1 
Aug., and have taken the Hodgson cottage, on 
Believue Ave., for the season. 

Mr. and Mis. August Belmont will spend part of 
the season with Mr. Perry Belmont, at By-the-Sea, 

Mr. and Mr. Heber R. Bishop and Miss Edith 
Bishop will bein Mr John W. Auchincloss’s cot- 
tage, on Harrison Ave., which Mr. Stillman had last 
summer. 

Mrs. C. C. Pomeroy is at the McCurdy cottage. 
Mrs. Amos T. French is at the Derby cottage on 
Kay St. 

The Kebo Valley Clubhouse opened on Wed., 
1 July, and on Sat., 4 July, the first dinner dance of 
the season was given there. The regular weekly 
dinner dances will not begin until August. Dining 
at the club “ en petite comité** and having a dance 
afterward, is one of the great features of the Kebo 
Valley. ‘lables are secured sometimes weeks before- 
hand. The dinner is table d’hote. At the first 
dinner on Sat, eve., Dr, Henry Caldwalader, of 
Phila., presided, and the following people with their 
guests occupied the different tables, Dr. Guy Fairfax 
Whiting, Mr. Frederick Gebhard, Mr. Waldron 
Bates, Dr. Amory, Mrs. Boswell Hitchcock, Mr. 
Charlies T, Howe and Mr. Edmund Pendleton, 

Mr, and Mrs, William Jay Schieffelin arrived last 
week, and are at their cottage, the Barnacles. 

Chief Justice and Mrs, Fuiler are at their cottage, 
Main Stay. Countess de Langier-Villars, nee Liv- 
ingston, will spend the summer with her father, Mr. 
Johnston Livingston 

Mis Charles Bache and Miss Bache, from Phila- 
delphia, arrived last week. Mrs. Robert S. Sturgis 
and Miss Sturgis are at Mt. Desert cottage. 

Miss Kate Van Rensselaer Berry is at the St. 
Sauveur. 

Mr. and Mrs J). Montgomery Sears, from Boston, 
are at the Briars, Wayman Lane. Mr. Sears has his 
yacht, Varuna, here for the season. 

Mr. Stephen Whitney and family are at North 
East Harbor. 

Registered at the Belmont Hotel are Mre G. E. 
Drayton, Miss Louise Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. j. 
Montgomery Hare, Miss Elizabeth Hare, the Misses 
Hare, Mrs. John Codman, Boston, Mrs. G. P. 
Bowler, Mr. George Bowler, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. 
W right, Miss Wright, Miss Gregoria di Ajuria, the 
artist, and Mrs. de Koven Casey. 

Lenox.—The golf games have been the principal 
feature of the week. A handicap tournament was 
played on Sat., 4 July, and the grounds were crowd- 
ed with spectators. There have been many guests 
staying over Sunday at the different cottages, 
among them Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard and Mrs, Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt, who have been at Elm Court 
with Mr. ana Mrs. William D. Sloane. 

Mr. and Mrs, John E. Parsons gave a dinner at 
Stoneover on Thu. eve, 2 July, and on Monday 
Mrs. Thatcher M. Adams had a dinner of twelve. 
The guests were Mr. and Mis. J. F, Pendleton, Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. Burden and Mr. and Mrs. John 
W. Davis. Mrs. Morris K. Jesup gavea dinner on 
Tue, eve. 

Capt. Hesse and Baron Brunig, of the German 
Legation, are at the Root cottage. 

Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes gave her annual dance 
at Shadow Brook on Fri. eve., 3 July, in honot of 
her son, Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., who is spending 
his college vacation with his parents. All the young 
people were present. 

Mr. and Mrs Richard S. Dana have arrived at 
their country seat, Maple Farm. 

Senor Dupuy de Lome and Mme. de Lome are in 
Lenox for the season. Among the latest arrivals are 
Mrs, Ladenburg, Mrs. Stevens, Mrs. E. H. Wither- 
bee, the Misses Witherbee, Mr. and Mrs. John K. 
Erskine, Capt. W. F. Rawson, Mr. Joseph Parsons, 
Mrs. C. 8. Clark, Miss Edith Clark and Mr. James 
B. Hammond, These guests are registered at Cur- 
tis’s Hotel. 

Mr. Robert Jaffray and Miss Jaffray are at Stock- 
bridge, Mass, 

Mr. W. Bayard Cutting is at the Bennett cottage. 
Mr. and Mrs, Clarence Andrews are at their cottage, 
Lorington, near Bald Head Mountain. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Marquand are at Norwood 
for the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. William P, Dixon and Mr. Court- 
landt Dixon are the guests of Mr. Samuel D. Bab- 
cock. 

The golf tournament will be held on 22 Sept. 
Mme. di Heredia, Mis. George Turnure, Miss Bid- 
dle, Mrs. Richard C. Dixey and Miss Lila Sloane 
will probably enter for the woman's match to be 
played then. 

Southampton.—The first regular dinnner of 
the season was given at The Meadow on Fri. eve., 
3 July. These dinners, which are often followed by 
a dance, will be given every Friday evening through 
the summer. Mr. and Mrs. Adolph _L. Outerbridge 


have taken the Harris cottage on The Dunes. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Smylie are at the Reeves cot- 
tage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Larocque are occupying 
Mrs, Schermerhorn’s cottage. Mrs. Herman LeRoy 
Jones has taken the U R. Havens cottage. Mr. 
George L. Whiting 1s at Sandhurst. 

The Rev, Dr. Battersbail, from Albany, will take 
the Rev. Dr. Wm, S. Rainsford’s place this season 
as Rector of St. Andrew's-on-Dunes, during the 
months of Julyand August. He entered upon his 
duties on Sunday last 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Graff Trevor give a dance at 
Meadowmere on 17 July, the week of the golf ama- 
teur championship open tournament. 





RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.co paid by corre- 
spondent. 


Hop Blcessom in French, Italian, 
German, Russian and Modern Greek. 
Sibyl, of England.— Will you have the gocd- 
ness to inform me the name by which the 
Hop Blossom is known in the following lan- 
guages, namely: French, Italian, Russian, 
Polish, Modern Greek and Arabic. It 
may be that you will be unable to do so in 
every case, as it is an unusual request, but I 
hope you will whenever possible. I seek the 
informaticn from Vogue as I learn from ob- 
sersation that it issues from a body of indi- 
viduals whose knowledge can be relied upon 
in all that they may see fit to impart. 

Although I have perused it thoroughly, I 
have failed to find a plan allotted for general 
correspondence merely for those who desire 
aid on questions of vanity, but if you will 
answer my query in any part of Vogue it will 
receive my attention, as it is very important. 

The meaning of *‘ hop .blossom’’ in Rus- 
sian is hmel (the plant), the flower is hmel- 
ery tsvetok, and the bud is hmelina, In 
modern Greek it is bruos, but in the people’s 
vernacular and among the peasantry it is 
called choumelu; in Greek the spoken word 
differs from the written word; for example, 
the spoken word for water is neros, while 
the written wordis hudor. The French word 
is houblon (masculine), In Ivalian it is lup- 
polo (masculine). In German it 1s hoplen 
(masculine), We regret we are at this date 
unable to give you the words in Arabic and 


Polish. 


Remodeling a Tan Cloth Cape— 
Material for Black Skirt. M., Eastern 
States. —({1) Will you kindly suggest some 
way in which to make over a tan cloth cape? 
It is one I have had and which I should like 
to fix so it could be worn this summer over 
light dresses. At present it is compesed of 
three short capes edged with fur and hined 
throughout with changeable taffeta silk. The 
cloth appears somewhat soiled and faded. 

(2) Then I have one deep cape of the same 
without the fur trimming. A little help 
from you will, I know, make me feel as 
though I had a new garment. 

(3) What would be the correct thing to 
buy for a black skirt, since you say satin is 
passé. We enjoy Vogue very much, and a 
saying in our household is: ‘If you see it in 
Vogue it’s so.”” 

(4) What will be worn in the hair if 
dressed low in the figure eight? by that I 
mean any comb or bow? 

(5) What is the latest cuff button to be 
worn with shirt waists ? 

(1 & 2) Cover the bottom of your last. men- 
tioned tan cloth cape (as those with three 
capes are not used at present) with white 
satin to a depth of ten or eleven inches. 
Over this add two very full plissé ruffles of 
white mousseline, each seven inches wide, 
and allow the first to extend somewhat below 
the edge of the cape. Fill in the space above 
these ruffles with the tan cloth cut into points, 
so that the point in the middle of the back, 
as well as those on either side of the front, 
are sufficient in length to reach the lower 
edge of the second ruffle, while the points on 
each shoulder do not extend beyond the 





shoulder seams. A full rosette bow of tan 
color double-face satin ribbon, should be placed 
at the end of each point. Down the front 
of each side of the cape should be a cascade 
of the mousseline plissé, as the pointed cloth 
top cape falls away in shape from the edge of 
the under cape, as it reaches the extreme end 
of the point, although it starts from the 
meeting of the neck ruche in front. This 


ruche is composed of white mousseline 
coming out of full loops and bows of 
the tan ribbon. This pointed cloth cape 


can be outlined with bands of white mous- 
seline encrusted with lace, and the whole 
surface can be dotted with sequins and irides- 
cent beads. Should this be too dressy for 
your purpose you can substitute ruffles of 
mousseline to match the cloth instead of 
those of white, but in either event the cape 
should be lined with white satin, finished 
with a narrow pinked plissé ruffie of the 
same. 

(3) Skirts of black canvas, made over 
black taffeta silk, are now most desirable to 
wear with fancy bodices. They are made 
perfectly plain, but they must be very well 
cut and hung, otherwise they lose their 
cachet, 

(4) Long side combs of shell and shell 
studded with brilliants and pearls, for full- 
dress occasions, are worn each side of the 
back hair, facing the ears, in order that the 
front hair may be pushed forward to give the 
loose (although tidy) effect so necessary to- 
day for one who is bien mise. When an 
additional high standing comb is added it is 
larger than were the fancy hairpins which 
have disappeared. Ribbon bows are not now 
used in the hair, unless it be a very small one, 
used to support an aigrette or some ornament 
when in full dress. 

(5) Links are used, to the exclusion of 
buttons, to fasten the cuffs of shirt-waists. 


Don’t and [oesn’t —The writer has 
not complied with Rule 1. 
C. R.—The writer has not complied with 
Rule 1. 
MISS HOSMER 
Iss Lulu Hosmer, the reigning young | 
M beauty of Chicago’s smartest set, is 
the daughter of Mr. Edward D, 
Hosmer, formerly of New York. Miss Hos- 
mer has been a pronounced social success, and 


by her charm and tact has become the great- 
est favorite in her own young set. 


Small Raters 


Special attention is direct- 
ed to the article on Half- 
Raters and the double-page 
drawings of small craft. 
This form of aquatic sport 
is the notable feature of the 
present season and is destined 
to be more popular than ca- 
noeing and to hold a place 
beside golf as a virtually new 


amusement. 
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The ‘‘Packard’’ Testimonial. 











HE TRIP TO NEW YORK - } HIGHEST AWARD 
will of course include a visit to . | 
THE “ POPULAR SHOP” a umerie OAR | World's Columbian Exposition. 
(where the styles are set), 
for a leisurely look through v9 | W YEFF 
, ‘ 37 Boulevard de sweshenis Paris. E.T ORT 


THE “LIBERTY *’ FURNISHINGS. 
ad | Maxer or Men’s Crorues, 


{ English Stuffs for Hangings and Furniture: 
253 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


} 
Proper Foreign Papers for Wal!s: | 
one & Comfortable Chairs & Settles: f 

(One door apove 28th St.) 

The Season's Novelties: 


** Nieuw Amsterdam "’ Blue Delft Ware : 
| FOR LOUNGING SUITS 


MG Not Sampled nor Catalogued. 
: ph PH P. McHUGH & CO., 42d St., West 

Browns, Grays and Shepherd s 
plaids. 


NEW YORK. At §th Ave. 
** Wall Papers and ‘ Liberty ' Fabrics— 

| THE COACHING COAT 
of Iron Gray Venetian 


Carriage Free to all parts of the States,”” 
(Trademarks reg’d.) 

| GOLFING and BICYCLE SUITS 

ck ae ene | in Homespuns. Thelatest nov 
| 


For Bright’s, Gout, Rheumatism, &c. 
Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, | 


Professor of Practical Medicine in the Uni- 


versity of New York: ‘*I have used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER | 


in Chronic Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys occurring in gouty and 
rheumatic subjects, with marked benefit.’’ Shetland, Homespun. 


Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats, 
RUPERT A. RYLEY CO., Dr. Cyrus Edson, 
TAILORS, Health Officer New York City: BUF ‘FALO LIT LITH JA WATER 


6 Favre Avr. __ isa potent remedy in correcting Rheumatic Diat In case o ravel 
ae : i New Yor in which I recently prescribed it, its beneficial effects were miu after the 
third dose. | have also prescribed it with great benefit in Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys.”” 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet Free. | 


The Latest Exquisite Creations in Perfumes 


» “Violette-Reine” “Roman” Perfumes 


Now the European Fad. Unusually delicate and remarkably 
Queen of ail Violet Pertumes, permanent. Ia beautifully decorated 
Most Exquisite and Refined. boxes containing three bottles. 


If not obtainable at your dealer's, we will send, prepaid, either 
of the above on receipt of $1.25. 


ED. PINAUD’S Importation Office, 


46 H East 14th Street, New York. 
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FACING for FULLNESS 
is 


| AND 
Lapizs’ Rounp Hats anv Bonnets 
| AND 
Tue Duwniap S1rK UMBRELLA 
178 AND 180 FirTH AvE., 
bet. 22d and 23d. Sts., » New Yorx«. 


181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St, 
PALMER House, CHICAGO 


The lady’s tailor and 


» . ° s 
the season's fashions 
demand Hair CLOTH al i 


to fulfil every condi- 


: . Cake E dition - lightness, full- 
eae cS os ness, continuance of O 
CHAS. E. PERVEAR, Agent. shape. durability 


Send for complete line of Samples, showing different colors and weights 
to the largest manufacturers of HAIR CLOTH in the world 
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He philosophers, the scientists and other ultra-learned people are all 
agreed that women, as a sex, are liars, and unrestrained by any 
such pretty sentiment as gallantry they insist upon this whenever a 

comparison between the sexes is instituted. 









There are those to whom this statement is a perpetual surprise, as in 
their individual experiences the vice of lying appears to be about evenly di- 
vided between the sexes. And with all due respect to the professors, there 
is much in every-day occurences to support the, belief that aptitude in lying 
is not a prerogative especially of either one sex @r the other. It is next to im- 
possible to name any class of men who are coxspicuously truthful. Even 
among theological teachers some are convicted plagiarists ; others of them 
who would scorn this form of deceit are known to hold advanced views as to 
creeds and to preach conservative ones—which is assuredly not truthful. 
Again, it is most rare to find a theologian strictly fair in his treatment of sci- 
entific conclusions or religious creeds other than his own; and moreover, 
conspicuously notorious instances of gross misrepresentation in financial 
matters have been proven against representative clergymen—all of which 
charges are not to be taken as a malicious ¢tack on religious teachers. 
What is here set forth are simply important facts which help to give color to 
the theory that lying is not a distinctly feminine’sin, for if ethical teachers 
—who of all others ought to be depended upon to be honest—are many of 
them guilty of some form of dissimulation it rather damages the claim that 
man’s is the truthful sex. 
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Literature, law, art, commerce, all furnish incontrovertible testimony 
to the lying propensity of man ; but it is in the domain of politics that the 
flower of his untruthfulness blooms most luxuriantly. The Presidential 
campaign now under way promises to develop as much falsehood as any 
that have preceded it, although there is no possibility of a repetition of the 
scandalous defamation that disgraced the Blaine-Cleveland campaign. 








aeaemall 
The paramount issue in politics at present is what shall constitute the 
standard of value in these United States; the tariff will probably also be 
touched upon in many campaign speeches, newepapers and leaders. Now 
there are certain easily ascertainable facts abut bimetallism, the gold 
standard, the tariff and the character and ability ‘of the several candidates. 
Is it conceivable that a conscientious biographer a century hence could give 
his readers a just estimate of the candidates if he relied on campaign litera- 
ture for his facts concerning them? And pray, how reliable would that 
text-book on political economy be which should treat of taxes on imports 
and a medium of exchange if the author's only knowledge of these subjects 
was drawn from campaign talk and writings ? 














Nothing, apparently, is more easy of coniprehension than Govern- 
ment reports of international trade for a year or agseries of years. There is 
nothing recondite about such statistics, and anyon not afflicted with mental 
infirmity ought to find no difficulty in understanding the simple tables. 
Mark, however, how the political orators and editors juggle with the fig- 
ures and draw diverse and truly amazing inferences from them. In this, as 
in all the talk that-goes on during a campaign, the leaders count upon the 
average man being both prejudiced and ignorant, and acting on this theory 
politicians distort facts so as to bolster up the claims of their respective par- 
ties, their lying inventions being accepted as gospel truth by their followers. 













cncOven 
It may be that woman is by nature prone to lie, but at least her brother 
Ni} man cannot prove that he has yet reached a state of even approximate truth- 


Fs fulness. 
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TELL ME, SIR ORACLE, DOES HE LOVE ME? 


(See page vi. for description of costume, ) 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


O rescue the living from the deep, 
whether at the peril of the rescuer’s 
life or not, is a common enough form 

of humanity, but some poor French fishermen 
offered their services and the hospitality of 
their soil to the bodies of eighteen victims of 
the boiler explosion which wrecked the Drum- 
mond Castle off the coast of France last month. 
Strangers to them in race, language and creed, 
the simple folk, at inconvenience to themselves, 
dragged the dead strangers out of the sea, 
made coffins for the women and children—a 
shortage of wood making it impossible for 
them to provide coffins also for the men. One 
cradle, in which they placed the dead body of 
an infant, they covered with flowers. The 
next morning the curé held religious services 
over the bodies which had been brought into 
the home of a villager, and after the simple 
ceremonies the bodies were given decent 
burial, the women and children being sepa- 
rated from men. The curé blessed the graves 
and the whole population attended as mourn- 
ers. It is impossible to imagine anything 
more touching than the tender care given by 
these villagers, women as well as men, to the 
unknown dead that disaster had brought to 


their shores. 


* 
* * 


Even after the bodies were interred a ser- 
vice, in a way a memorial one, was held in 
the church, and was very largely attended. 
The curé closed his sympathetic address with 
the touching statement that those who mourned 
the dead would ‘‘know they rest in peace on 
French soil, under the shadow of the Cross."’ 
Does not such an incident make the warrings 
of creeds and of nations seem pitiful indeed ? 
The Catholic Frenchman saw only a dead 
brother needing the last offices, in the Prot- 
estant Englishman fate flung on his shores ! 
And which of us can read the account of it 
and not be moved by the beautiful sentiment 
that prompted these simple fisherfolk and 
their spiritual guide to give those strangers 
Christian burial ? 


* 
* * 


Trilby will be remembered by some young 
women as the occasion of a mortifying experi- 
ence. A wag of a Frenchman, resident in 
New York, amused himself during the Trilby 
craze by casually asking the girls he met 
whether they had any difficulty in understand- 
ing the French with which the story was so 
plentifully interspered. As fashionably ¢ fin- 
ished ’’ young women they would never ad- 
mit ignorance of French, and the question was 
invariably met with an Oh, no! Thereupon 
he would humbly confess that Frenchman, 
though he was, not a little of the French of 
Du Maurier’s book was incomprehensible to 
him, and he would ask enlightenment in re- 
gard to certain phrases, to the confusion, of 
course, of the pretentious linguists. It is 
perhaps needless to add that the young 
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Frenchman was not popular during the Trilby 
season. As for the girls, they learned what 
others have learned before them, that pretense 
is a dangerous role. 

x” % 

One of the most pernicious fads of the mo- 
ment is teaching the poor that they have a 
monopoly of virtue, and that the rich man is 
more or less of a scoundrel. Even in the 
matter of street car manners it is customary to 
contrast to his discredit the behavior of the 
man who rides on the Madison Avenue line 
with the son of toil who patronizes extreme 
east and west side lines. Asa study in the 
manners of the masses a through trip on the 
Thirty-fourth Street line, which runs west to 
Forty-second Street and east to Grand Street, 
is recommended. The passengers, as a rule, 
are of the tenement-house social grade, and a 
less accommodating lot of people it would be 
difficult to find. There is positively no dis- 
play of the neighborliness which, it is claimed, 
is instinctive in the poor. 

On the contrary, whether others stand or 
are crowded is nothing to these people. They 
never remove bundle or child from a seat, or 
occupy less than a seat and a half unless inter- 
fered with by the conductor. Here as else- 
where the poor man shows to the full his 
richer brother’s besetting sin—-selfishness. 


TWO CHAPTERS IN A LIFE 


Isten to me one moment before you go,’ 
Delancy said. ‘It’s late, I know,’’ 
as she glanced hesitatingly toward the 

clock,’ but as you leave us for your south to- 
morrow it will be my last opportunity to see 
you alone.”” 

By way of answer Ethy] Dare very willingly 
sank back into the luxurious depths of the 
easy chair from which she had half arisen, and 
loosening her hold on the heavy velvet wrap 
let it slip from off the bare shoulders. She 
was wearing black—a soft, dull black, which 
was held together over the rounding bust by 
clasps of jet, whose cut edges, catching the 
light from the flaming fire, gleamed and glowed 
like rarest jewels. As she turned toward him 
there was an eager, half-expectant look in her 
dark eyes, which died away slowly as it met 
his troubled gaze. They love each other, this 
man and woman, and although no love-mak- 
ing, in the common acceptance of the term, 
had passed between them, yet they both feel 
that each knows and understands. 

Delancy did not at once break the silence, 
but sat for some minutes apparently forgetful 
of her presence, nervously bending back and 
forth a carved-ivory paper-knife, which he had 
takén up from the table that stood between 
them ; finally, as if impelled by some great 
force which he found unconquerable, he said : 

“{t is a story I wish to tel] you—a common, 
every-day one—dealing with man’s depravity 
and a woman’s weakness. One,”’ he continued, 
after a slight pause, ‘‘ not fit, perhaps, for a 
maiden’s ears, yet there are times when some 
things cannot be passed over in silence. You 
have seen enough of life—you must know that 
every man’s life is not as fair as it seems. 

‘* That there are incidents, events which he 
would not like to have known. This hap- 
pened years ago—over fifteen. A long time, 
you see, and doubtless it has passed from the 
memory of most men. He was very young— 
only nineteen, and the girl was the daughter 
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of his landlady. It was during his college 
life at Harvard. She, as most girls are in col- 
lege towns, was on familiar terms with the 
students, and they, attracted as much by her 
pert and saucy ways as by her exceeding pret- 
tiness, stood about, ten deep, suing for tavors. 
He was soon singled cut as the object for 
special attention, and being flattered by her 
evident preference, reciprocated, or thought he 
did, fully. These wretched details,*’ impa- 
tiently, ‘*can be of no use. God knowsit is 
enough to say they ended with a hasty mar- 
riage, and a little later a child was born. 
Heavens, the agony of that time! a hundred 
years could never make him forget. You 
know nothing of mental anguish—you cannot 
appreciate the acuteness of his sufferings. The 
knowledge that he had disgraced himself, his 
manhood, his family. And every time his 
eyes fell on the woman it was like twisting the 
sword in the gaping wound. However, his 
father came, and by some elever management 
grounds for divorce were found and the. suit 
granted. 

*¢ This is all of the poor little tragedy,”’ 
Delancy continued, speaking more slowly and 
bending nearer to her as though to note the 
effect of his words. Although he had never 
once taken his eyesfrom Ethyl’s face he could 
gain no information from her expression. She 
gave no sign at all that she noticed it, but sat 
turned slightly away from him, her head rest- 
ing against the high back of the chair and look- 
ing downward into the burning coals. The 
repose of her manner tended to an opposite 
effect on him which was evinced by the decided 
unsteadiness of hisvoice. ‘‘ You know why I 
have told you this?’’ He has recently learned 
what it is to hold a woman dearly. She has 
shown him by her purity, her innocence, her 
sweetness, how much happiness life holds asso- 
ciated with hers. He loves her as truly and 
unselfishly as woman was ever loved by man. 
But this thing rises like a hideous spectre 
before him, enveloping all of his hopes in a 
winding sheet of misery. Can he offer his 
stained and bespattered life to her? ‘* Look 
at me, Ethyl,” he said, entreatingly. ‘Are 
you made of stone ?*’ impatiently, as she did 
not stir. ** You sit in judgment, tell me. It 
is said that we each have one heaven and one 
hell. My God ! there has been enough hell ; 
is the heaven to be forever denied him?” 

She gave a little start when he made this 
appeal, and the hot blood dyed her face to 
the roots of the brown hair. She could feel 
his searching gaze upon her; could hear his 
heavy, indrawn breathing, as he waited for 
her to answer him, yet she could not bring 
herself to look at him. So fora long time 
there was a silence unbroken save by the tick- 
ticking of the clock and the rush of the wind 
as it came hurrying in from the east, shrieking 
to the windows, then dying with a mournful 
wail around the corner. To the strained 
senses of the woman it seemed as though the 
spirits of her last hopes had been caught up by 
it and. were being borne, yelling and hooting, 
away. At length, without turning around, she 
asked : 

«< And the—woman and child ?”* 

To Delancy, it did not sound as a question, 
but as though it were something that had been 
repeating itself, over and over, in her mind, 
and now, almost without her volition, gave 
voice to itself. 

“She? Oh! she drifted from bad to 
worse, I am afraid. The last I heard of her 
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she was in some theatre in the west. The 
child died.’” 

In a way his reply grated upon her; she 
fancied there was something almost flippant in 
the tone. It seemed to give her courage, 
however, for, after a little, she turned and 
faced him, her eyes meeting his firmly. She 
was startled by the change the last half-hour 
had wrought in him ; he was intensely pale, 
and the lines about his eyes and mouth, which 
she had thought odd in a man of his age, were 
deepened into positive furrows. 

‘¢ 1 do not know,’’ she said slowly, in a 
voice dull and heavy—it sounded almost au- 
tomatical as the words came slowly, one by 
one. ‘Others may not see it as I do. I 
have had a narrow life, but to me he is as 
much a murderer as though he had taken 
human life. Even worse—he murdered a 
soul as well. He made hera pariah, which 
no honest man or woman would touch, then 
flung her off.”” 

Again there was a silence. Delancy did 
not attempt to break it. Somehow he felt 
what was coming and the hopelessness of it. 

*¢ The woman whom he loves,’’ she con- 
tinued, presently, ‘‘could not but love him 
more for his honesty. She will long to com- 
fort him, but his life belongs to the other. 
I **—with a catch in her voice, almost a sob, 
and putting out her hand across the polished 
mahogany table as though she would take his 
in hers—‘‘am very sorry. Sorrier, perhaps’ 
—after a moment—‘‘ for the woman who 
loves him. He has his work, while she will 
have nothing left but a memory. Ugh !’’— 
shivering —‘*‘ how cold it has grown. I must 
go now."” 

*T cannot ask you to reconsider, but have 
you thought of everything? His life since— 
is it to count as nothing ?—-I swear,”’ eagerly, 
‘« his later life has been absolutely pure. Is 
there no word of hope—no word of pardon ?”” 

** This is all,’’ she answered, moving away 
slowly. ‘* Good-night and good-by !"" 

Delancy made no effort to stop her, but as 
she reached the doorway he called to her, 
with sudden inspiration : 

‘You understand, do you? I 

‘© Yes,”’ she interrupted, with a pitiful 
little smile, ‘‘I think I do.”’ 





Julia Iglehart. 


A STUDY 
SHE 
Las ! I broke a heart to-day— 
A Who could have known 
A careless song would end that way ? 
Ah, well, *twas not my own. 
HE 
I broke a happy heart to-day— 
But who would moan ? 


All men must risk the same who play— 
Thank God, it was my own ! 


Martha Gilbert Dickinson. 





THAT NAME WON'T DO 
Hojack : ‘* The term ‘X” ray is a mis- 


nomer.”” 

Tompik : ‘* How so?”’ 

Hojack : ‘*It was called the ‘X” ray to 
indicate an unknown quantity, and yet it finds 
out more than can be ascertained by any other 
method.”” 


Vogue bearing date of 30 Fuly will be a Sea- 
side Number. 
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EXCERPTS FROM LIFE 


II 


Ome of the experiences in a physician's 
life are hardening, of course, but not all 
of them, by any means. Many life- 

books are open to them that are to all others 
sealed. You find evil where you do not ex- 
pect it, but you find so much kindliness and 
real unselfishnes that it makes more than a 
balance. 

I recollect my first hospital experience. It 
has always been a question with me whether 
or not the girl deceived me intentionally. 
Sometimes I think she did and sometimes I do 
not believe but that there was a potent excuse. 
See what you think. 

I received my degree as Doctor of Medicine 
and immediately entered on my duties as an 
interne in the City Hospital. I was conceited 
and thoroughly satisfied with myself. And 
although I had worked hard to get the place, 
now that I had it I felt that the staff had much 
to be thankful for in securing my services. 
One gets all that sort of thing rubbed out very 
quickly, though. When I went on duty I 
saw the old nurses regarded a new doctor 
more as a joke than anything else, so I wisely 
and somewhat hurriedly ordered the same 
treatment to be continued in every case. But 
in one of the wards of which I had charge the 
nurse was as new as I was, I felt my self- 











complacency giving way as I walked around 
and looked at the patients ; they all appeared 
well enough except one girl. I asked how 
long she had been there, and the nurse replied 
that she had just been brought in. 

She was beautiful. Like Bouguereau’s Mary 
in The Women at the Tomb, except that her 
head was covered with masses of wavy auburn 
hair. She had pneumonia and was a bad case. 
She was unconscious, and so we could learn 
nothing from her. After I had finished my 
round I went to the office to see the notes 
taken at her entrance. They read like this: 
‘*Mary Watson. Delirious at time of en- 
trance. Clothing ragged and unclean. Noth- 
ing kept. Case reported by John Minor, 
policeman. Brought by ambulance at 2 P. M. 
May zoth.”’ 

I was surprised at this, for she certainly 
showed refinement in her face. A woman, or 
rather girl, for she was very young, of her 
type one does not find in city hospitals. She 
was desperately ill for weeks. We watched 
her closely, and when the turn for the better 
was slowly made we were relieved. She in- 
terested us all, for even in her delirium she 
was gentle ; and I must admit that the had an 
attraction for me. 

The first time I saw her conscious was early 
one morning. I went in and found her lying 
perfectly quiet. She had lost her color and 
was thin—but I have never seen anything so 
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absolutely beautiful as she was as she opened 
her eyes that morning. She looked wonder- 
ingly at me, and so I told her that she was ina 
hospital, that she had been ill, and so on. 

She gained slowly but surely, and always 
wanted me to stay a little longer with her— 
she was like a child, she was so simple, and yet 
she was dignified. Her voice was sweet, with 
a Southern accent, and her choice of words 
quaint. I asked her one day where she would 
go when she left the hospital, for all the time 
she had been there no one had come to see her. 

She said she didn’t know, but supposed to 
the place she had been living. ‘*Have you 
no relatives?*’ I asked. She looked so 
startled and unhappy that I said, ‘« Mary, tell 
me about it.’” 

“I should like to tell you some time, for 
you are so good to me.”’ 

That was all that was saidthen. Later the 
story she told me was about this. Her mother 
and father were southerners ; but her father 
was an Abbolitionist, and when the war broke 
out obtained an appointment in the northern 
army. Neither his family nor her mother’s 
had ever forgiven them, and she didn’t even 
know her mother’s maiden name, so sorely had 
her mother felt the bitterness with which her 
people had treated her for her loyalty to her 
husband. 

She, Mary, was their only child, and had 
been born the year after the close of the war. 
Her father had died when she was a little child 
and her mother had to earn their living. 
Then her mother had died about two years 
before and she had no one, not even friends, 
for she had not been permitted to associate 
with the people among whom they lived. She 
did not remember very much about her illness 
and nothing about coming to the hospital. 

This explained the ‘*Notes,’’ but I was 
troubled about the girl. I thought of a num- 
ber of plans but concluded that if I could 
inguce my mother to take her all would be 
well. My mother was reluctant, evidently on 
my account, but finally consented. 

I told Mary of my project, explaining that 
my mother lived alone and ought to have a 
young person with her. She hesitated, then 
said : 

‘¢ Do you go home sometimes?”” 

That settled it with me. I was completely 
charmed. 

She was to leave the hospital one Wednes- 
day, and on Thursday I was to go to the 
address she gave me, take her to the train, 
and start her for my home. On Thursday I 
went to the miserable little house, answering 
to the street and number she had given me, 
but she was not there, so the woman said, nor 
had any person answering to the description 
I gave ever been there. I did everything I 
could to find her. I telegraphed to my mother 
to know if she had gone there, but she had 
not. I advertised, but nothing came of it. 
Still, I always felt that some day she would 
come back. 


* * * ¥* * 


Nearly two years later I went with the ambu- 
lance to answer a call in the lowest and most 
squalid district of the city. The place was in 
the rear of a dirty saloon. I took a policeman 
with me and went in. It was so dark I could 
scarcely see. Three miserable old women 
were crouching around a fire. I never saw 
such a sight—filth and absolute destitution. 
I asked who was to go to the hospital. One 
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old woman pointed to a corner of the room 
and said : 

‘* Her.”” f 

The policeman and I gathered up the 
‘sher’’ indicated and started for the ambu- 
lance. When we got to the sidewalk the 
policeman said : 

‘« Hello, it’s Mary again.” 

I looked at the woman, but I would never 
have recognized her, had it not been for her 
hair; but, as I looked more closely, I could 
see that it was the Mary for whom I was al- 
ways looking. 

“Do you know this woman ?*’ I asked, as 
we put her in, for she was so drunk that she 
was insensible. 

‘*Oh, yes. She’s Mary Watson. She's 
been about here for a year or so, and been 
locked up no less than seven times to get 
sober, but she’s right at it again as soon as 
she’s out.”” 

I took her back to the hospital, but I did 
not see her again—there was no use. 

Do you think she intended to give me the 
wrong address, or do you think that if I had 
gone into that house I would have found her? 

Harriet Vane. 
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THE REVERIES OF HIM BY THE LAKES OF KIL- 
LARNEY—TWEEDS THAT ARE REMINISCENT 
OF DION BOUCICAULT IN THE SHAU- 
GHRAUN—MEADOWS DISAPPROVES 
OF IRELAND -—— HIM GOES 
DOWN TO BRAY AND 
HAS THE COURAGE 
TO CHRONICLE 
THE FACT— 
THE ADVENT OF THE STRAW HAT IN LONDON 


Do not know of any defect—I can hardly 
I call it a vice—so satisfactory as selfish- 
ness. The other capital sins leave a bad 
taste in the mouth. You have regrets and all 
that kind of thing, and you are apt to moral- 
ize. But pure selfishness—which is half a 
capital and half a venial sin—a species of 
moral hybrid, has no disastrous consequences. 
At least you can shut the ghosts out and bid 
them begone. You have as comfortable and 
pleasing an aftermath as the Kitty who was 
depicted as having swallowed the canary. I 
am at present in an intensely selfish mood, and 
I am in consequence enjoying myself amaz- 
ingly. If I would or could be vulgar I should 
say that just at the present moment I do not 
care a~—well, let me say—a rap for anybody 
or anything except myself. 

One remembers that self-satisfied, if Hiber- 
nian message, which a President of the United 
States once delivered when he announced that 
the United States was at peace with the 
world ‘‘and the rest of mankind.*” Well, 
barring the bull, soam I. You would never 
believe it. I am surrounded with green—im- 
mortal and glorious. I fear the air of this 
place is conducive to bulls. My hotel win- 
dow overlooks a lake bordered by mountains, 
and that one tint of everlasting, immortal 
green, in myriad shades and hues, is the key- 
note of the landscape. I understand every- 
thing but one—-why did these people leave 
their own exquisite isle of the sea to come over 
to the United States? Why a Castle Garden? 
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It is needless to say that I am in Ireland, on 
the shores of the famous Lakes of Killarney. 
The inn is quite good, and the methods of the 
people remind me very much of my beloved 
South. I say my beloved, because I consider 
the South the only picturesque part of Amer- 
ica regarded from any standpoint. I have 
nothing to do here. The meals are not bad, 
and I am resting a week. A procession of 
the inevitable British tourists is before me. I 
must confess that they are rather refreshing. 
I like the tweeds with just a hint of the green 
in them—the same suggestion as old Dion 
Boucicault used to make in the Shaughrann 
when he put in the wink of whiskey to take the 
cruelty out of the water. I will go home and 
join Tammany Hall, and make speeches on 
St. Patrick’s day. This is truly an adorable 
country, even if you have to suffer an incon- 
venience or so. In Dublin I saw some very 
good shops, and the Cadogans, who are now 
so popular, have done wonders for the place. 
The society is excellent, and in these days 
when the lower and the middle classes and the 
Prince’s money-lenders have the entrée in 
London, it is actually refreshing to come to 
a land like this where the social lines are so 
well marked. 

I saw a number of quite smaitly dressed 
men in Dublin, all perhaps bearing out the 
suggestion of the twig of the green—not the 
cold Scottish hue which has the purple of the 
heather mixed with it, as in a color cocktail, 
but the warm Irish careless débonaire, but full 
of heart, even if at times a bit deceitful One 
forgives the deceit of this country, but never 
overthere. The Irish, unfortunately, change 
with the climate of America. In my own 
land I dislike them. Here I admire them, 
simple-minded peasantry and all. 

I do not think that Meadows likes Ireland. 
He sneered at the rather uncomfortable boat in 
which we came from Holyhead to Dublin, 
and the beautiful harbor did not impress him 
a bit. I went down to Bray—I suppose my 
enemies will make cheap wit out of this—for 
a few days: a delightful and quaint watering 
place within hail of Dublin. 

And yet this is not my first visit to the 
Emerald Isle. I was here once as a child. 
The water at Leamington did not agree with 
me and I was taken to this very hotel at 
Killarney. 

Those days of childhood are as present to 
me as they would be inasong. I expect each 
moment to hear the prelude with the violins a 
bit pizicatto begin, and I, the baritone, com- 
mence the first strains 4 la Balfe of the home 
of my childhood, or recollections of the kind. 
I only remember that in those days I was, 
through the zeal of an Irish nurse, held by the 
heels from a tower and made to kiss a stone 
which I was told was the immortal Blarney. 

And clothes? What should I say about 
clothes in this revery with this exquisite scenic 
background? Well, only this. Straw hats 
are coming in in England, and they are very 
high of crown and narrow of brim ; that shirts 
and ties are subdued in color, and the inevit- 
able pinks and blues; the shirts striped, and 
the ties of cotton or linen are seen on all sides; 
that also the era of the golf colored stock is at 
an end, and that one does not see it in Eng- 
land nor in Ireland ; that blue cheviots and 
serges, that grays with greens, that browns 
with greens, as I have already remarked, are 
the rage, and that we are approaching rapidly 
a conservative state of dress when bright and 
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glaring hues will be no more, and men will not 
resemble itinerate harlequins or walking par- 
terres of bright-hued blossoms. 

Will that do? I am selfish. I want to 
smoke my brier pipe. I had almost invested 
in a dhudeen, but a man must even keep the 
respect of his valet. If Meadows were to 
publish his memoirs I fear that this catastrophe 
would undo all the work I have accomplished. 
Heaven forfend such an insult to my memory. 
I think that Meadows can write a very clean 
record up to date. My publishers have just 
forwarded me a very remarkable letter from 
the States. I am too lazy and too selfish to 
answer it to-day. When one has reached 
the perfection of selfishness, he wants, natur- 
ally, no one else to invade his paradise. 

This is possibly the last week I shall have. 
I am bidding a final adieu to my liberty. 
Social obligations call me away within a fort- 
night, and again must I take up the burden. 
In the meantime I smoke and I smoke, and 
in each little cloud which ascends from my 
pipe there are air castles and hopes, perhaps, 
which shall pass away, shall vanish, shall be 
only of that consistency, a moment here visi- 
ble and then only thin air. 


Sue: ‘** Young Baggie, I believe, takes his 
fences well?’ 
He : ‘* Yaas, splendidly ; but it’s a pity his 
horse doesn’t take °em at the same time.”’ 
Sydney Bulletin. 


A CUP OF TEA 


Cup of tea; 
A little parlor play. 
The Time—might be 


At evening—vor by day. 
The Place—a sight 

A weary man doth crave— 
A room—not light, 

No colors bold and brave ; 
A harmony 

That soothes one’s very soul ; 
A fire we see 


That lights and warms the whole. 


A luxury 
Its fragrance sweet has lent, 
The smell of tea— 
Intoxicating scent ! 


The Characters—just two. 
You cry: ** Alas, how few 
The publishers can tell 
How such plays do not sell ; 
A play will never do 

With characters so few !”’ 
Your patience, friend, engage, 


Since ** all the world’s a stage,”’ 


And each an actor be ; 

Glance all about and see 

The tragedies at hand— 

The plays in every land— 
The comedies we see, 

The ‘* fools these mortals be,”” 
The first play that we knew— 
Had characters but two. 


The curtains rise—and fall. 
Two characters. That’s all. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR EVENING BODICES——PERPENDICULAR LINES OF JET OR JEWELS, OR GOLD OR SILVER PASSEMENTERIE 
OVERLAYING, LIGHT COLOR SILK-——-GREEN AND JET, 


MAUVE AND GOLD, OR BLUE AND SILVER 


PHYLLIDA, Just a country lass, with soft coquettish 


airs. 


PxHiLanper. Comes to call on her as often as he 


Put. 


Puy. 


dares. 


(Philander talks and fondles the soft bearskin 
with his feet. 

Phyllida smiles a smile that's undeniably most 
sweet. 

Their chairs face toward the firelight, with a 
little slant to each ; 

Between, a Turkish table, with the tea-things 
within reach, 

Phyllida brings fresh water and the tea she 
measures out. 

Now a most entrancing tableau upon the stage 
we see : 

The proud Philander watching while Phyli da 
makes the tea ) 


Phyllida, in the firelight, wondrous visions I 
can see, 

And my fancy goes a-roaming as I watch you 
make the tea. 


Ah, tell me all about it ; whither lead your 
fancy’s feet? 

But first—will two lumps of sugar make your 
tea sufficient sweet ? 


. (Aside) Why put in any lumps at all to sweeten 


up the tea? 

But touch her lips first to the cup: ‘twere 
sweet enough for me. 

(Aloud) Oh, yes, I thank you, just two lumps 
—I always take just two; 

One lump less, or a half one more, would 
never, never do. 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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Put. 


Puy. 


Put, 


Puy. 


Pui. 


(Continued from page 23.) 

(Aside) How gracefully she bends her head 
above the kettle there, 

I'd like to be that saucy steam, caressing thus 
her hair ! 

(Aioud) I say, Phyllida, is it not a comfort to 
the nose, 

This odor from the steeping of the sweetest 
herb that grows? 


. The aromatic sweetness very soothing is to me; 


I always try to have the finest quality of tea 


The very steam unfurls its flag and sings out, 
‘¢ Eastward, ho!”’ 

To the land of rising sun, and spice, and cin- 
namon we go; 

The land of bright-plumed songsters, elephants 
and striped deer, 

The land where days are long in every season 
of the year. 

(Aside) Just see how gracefully she lifts the 
kettle from the stand ; 

If I could be its handle, thus to warm her 
pretty hand ! 

(Aloud) My dear Phyllida, I suggest, why could 
you not take me 

The next time you go buying your fine quality 
of tea! 

I’d so enjoy the scenery our eyes would light 
upon 

If we should go to buy the tea in—well—we’ll 
say—Ceylon. 

I vow *twould be rare sport to ride an elephant 
to town, 

And underneath a palm tree full of cocoanuts 
sit down ; 

Our clothes would be quite primitive, how 
blissful that would be ! 

We'd feed on rice and cinnamon, and sample 
all the tea. 


See, now the water boils, and I can pour it on 
the tea. 


(Aside) Like water to those withered leaves 
Phyllida is to me. 


How do you take your tea, Philander, rather 
weak—or strong? 


Strong. Be it Chue, Yu-Ho, Cho-Ye, or Ku- 
Chow Chop Oolong, 

Or be it flowery Pekoe, or Russian Ming-Yen 
Chop, 

I like it strong, and sweet, and hot, whatever 
be the crop. 

What pretty Dresden cups you have, Phyllida, 
I declare ! 

That teapot is a beauty, too, and something 
very rare. 

A pretty, picturesque conceit, artistic eyes to 
catch, 

To put your sliced-up lemon on that yellow 
dish, to match 

How delicate and exquisite this silver spoon’s 
design ! 

Pardon my personality—but your taste is so 
fine. 


y, Oh, thanks! Fine china and such things are 


greatly to my mind, 
And as for spoons, I have a craze for spoons of 
any kind. 


As you pour, the amber liquid with its rising 
steam uncurled, 

Fills the air with spicy fragrance—just the 
sweetest in the world. 


r. I hope this tea will suit you—give it just a 


little stir. 
I dread to make it for you, you are such a 
connoisseur. 


Thanks, thanks! I know, before I touch it 
to my eager lips, 

It far outrivals nectar that the fairest goddess 
sips. 

Delicious !_ Oh, delicious! What a sad thing 
it would be 
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Had I not known Phyllida—had I never 
sipped her tea ! 

The concentrated essence of the fairest flowers 
that grow, 

Brewed by the glorious Juno, could not equal 
this, I know. 

It thrills, and warms, and soothes me, as I 
touch it to my lip; 

It permeates my soul, as though a draught of 
life I sip ! 

Would that my cup of happiness might be a 
cup like this, 

All made, and stirred, and sweetened by Phyl- 
lida! Oh, what bliss ! 
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EARLY DAYS AT NEWPORT 


Here is an enticing attractiveness about 
the first week of the Newport season 
after the rest of May and June. Every- 

one returns in an amiable mood, hopeful to 
carry out well-laid plans, and add an éclat 
surpassing their past record. Contented with 
ourselves, we have less inclination to find fault 
with our neighbors. At the start, content- 
ment is epidemic. There are no adverse 
winds to chill the air and kill the germs. 
They blow later. 

As for the toilettes, there is an embarras de 
choix, they are all so lovely, so pronouncedly 
smart. This one to the right is so chic—this 
one to the left has such unusual cachet. These 
are from Paris, and by their side the most 
beautiful New York creations, not in the least 
put in the shade—in fact, some of them far 
ahead. London gowns, Vienna gowns, all as 
fresh and charming as possible. Mrs. O 
G is wearing for the second time the gown 
she christened at the Chantilly Derby. You 
are to fancy you are looking ata very odd and 
very yellow lace skirt, a combination of need- 
lework on lace—a charming design, which is 
well built over a yellow taffetas. The bodice 
and sleeves are en suite, as simple as possible, 
quite untrimmed, except the laces at throat 
and wrists. An over-dress of Cairo green 
twilled foulard gives the gown its cachet. 
On the skirt you are to imagine seven gradu- 
ated foulard bands descending from the belt, 
which, by the way, is only a twist of much 
darker velvet on the same shade, to the hem. 
Each band is finished on the bottom by five 
half-inch tucks. A few inches below the belt 
is another group of five tucks, and several 
inches below these is another group of five 
more, the effect of the whole being extremely 
new and chic. A double foulard box plait, 
tucked crosswise in groups of three, is laid 
down the back of the bodice, and on each side 
of the fronts the same tucked effect is carried 
out. <A jabot of lace falls below the double 
ruff in front. The ruff quilling is of green 
lisse with lace flounce pliss¢ inside. The hat 
or turban was such a beauty! A peculiar 
yellow straw almost smothered in lilies-of-the- 
valley, of a kind that are in greenish bud, with 
an upstanding green osprey at the back rising 
above the yellow tulle and lily cache-peigne. 
No more charming toilette could one devise, 
for becomingness and that happy milieu of 
service for various occasions. 








A WHITE TOILETTE 


A white Mozambique was trés jeune and. 
exquisitely dainty for afternoon visits and driv- 
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ings. Built overa white silk slip the skirt 
had for bottom trimming three rows of narrow 
white satin ribbon, recouverts with Valen- 
ciennes, and put on in waves. The bodice 
was simply draped into a belt, the top sleeves 
with high puffs, and long, much-crinkled 
lower ones. A fichu collar, square in the 
back, crossed in front, entering the ceinture. 
It was made up of rows of white satin ribbon 
frilled over with Valenciennes and a wider lace 
on the edge. Long sash ends to match fell 
to the bottom of the skirt. The girdle was a 
wide ivory-white satin sash ribbon crossed 
around the waist and tied at the side with a 
bouquet of pink sweet peas. White chip hat 
with Valenciennes lace front, and turned up in 
the back with white roses and foliage. Bows 
of white satin ribbon upstanding, with a 
cluster of roses on the brim. White gloves, 
white silk parasol, perfectly plain but beauti- 
fully mounted in gold, showing the inside 
frame. 

Many young matrons were wearing dazz- 
ling silks. Par example: Mrs. F. M. P ’ 
a perfect picture in a violet and white Pekiné 
skirt, jupe unie, the stripes running straight up 
and down in front. Corsage of white mousse- 
line de soie over white silk, entirely plissé. 
The sleeves were particularly pretty, the tops 
in three double ruffles plissé, and the lower 
arm close-fitting and well draped over the silk. 
An etole, or stole, of white Chantilly over 
violet évéque satin, was the smartest bodice 
trimming imaginable. To begin with, the 
lace was superb, each piece having been made 
to order. In the back there wasa large square 
tab and two over each shoulder. These were 
joined to a piece of lace which fitted the back, 
and formed two open bretelles in front, witha 
basque addition. Under each front tab at the 
side of bust there fell a deep flounce of Chan- 
tilly plissé, which gave much grace to the 
figure by breaking up the straight line of bre- 
telles. For ceinture a purple satin ribbon 
clasped both bretelles and basque, and was 
tied smartly on the left Mousseline choker, 
with lace turning over and plissés to match yer 
wrist finish. A white tulle toque, with a 
wondrously pretty front of marabout tips float- 
ing out, and an aigrette of pink roses, with 
tulle loops, left nothing to be desired. It was 
perfect. 





NOTICEABLE BLUE FOULARD COSTUME 


At the Flower Show, which brought out 
tout Paris, there was no end of smart frocks. 
A navy blue foulard attracted a great deal of 
attention. From the bottom to the top of the 
sides of skirt a bold design in climbing vines 
was cut out of linon écru and appliquéd with 
white embroidery cotton on the silk. It was 
very decorative. The same leaves, singly, 
were scattered right and left, and embroidered 
in like manner. Blue serge gowns are much 
worn with plaid silk bodices. 

Cloth gowns are principally trimmed on the 
skirts with woolen or mohair braids in groups 
of three or five, extending to the middle length 
of skirt. The bodice is treated with a motif 
done in braid also. Velvet belts—broad cein- 
tures, are made up into folds containing sev- 
eral shades of one color. A straw color gown, 
for instance, will have a velvet girdle shading 
from deep orange to pale straw. A rose-pink 
gown will have one shading from deep crim- 
son. Blues, greens, violets, are equally 
charming, and considered trés élégant. 
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Si WHAT THEY READ ie 


THREE GRINGOES IN VENEZUELA AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA, BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Uch the most interesting portion of 
M this brief record of travel is that de- 
voted to the passage of these three 
Americans across the mountainous little hot 
and very unpleasant so-called republic of 
Honduras—records of uncomfortable and 
more or less perilous cravel being always more 
pleasing and soothing to the tarry-at-home 
reader, The ‘* gringoes’’ run no greater 
risks than those of being devoured by bugs, 
fevers, and having their necks broken in a 
horseback excursion offered them by the 
President of Honduras, but their historian 
conveys a very strong impression that this 
Central American region 1s to be religiously 
avoided by wise travelers, He interviews 
the exiled Louisiana Lottery in Honduras, as- 
sis's in a futile alligator hunt, an impromptu 
bull fight, full of local color and quite spir- 
ited, inspects the idle Panama Canal ma- 
chinery, and finally lands in Venezuela—of 
which he gives a much more glowing account 
than Mr. William E. Curtis in his recent 
work, The to-be-expected little discussion 
upon the Monroe Doctrine, the Schomburgh 
boundary line, and the affectionate interest 
which the Venezuelans take in our institu- 
tions, from Washington down, end the vol- 
ume. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


THE X JEWEL, A SCOTTISH ROMANCE OF THE 
DAYS OF JAMES VI, BY THE HON, FRED- 
ERICK MONCRIEF 


As is well known, it is well, in writing 
an historical romance, not to have too much 
historical and local color, and not to get too 
far from the commonplaces of realism in the 
endeavor to lend a strangeness and an aloof- 
ness of aspect tothe characters and their daily 
doings. The great masters of fiction, in all 
languages, have been careful in this: not to 
alienate their reader’s interest, but by judi- 
cious and considerate explanation to let him 
into at least enough of the historical motives 
of the time, and to secure his sympathy for 
the personages presented by giving them the 
usual human weaknesses, and by enabling 
him to follow their actions with some degree 
of comprehension. In both of these impor- 
tant respects, it seems to us, the present story 
fails. From the first page the reader is 
plunged into a maze of Scottish sixteenth- 
century historical detail with which he 1s 
probably quite unfamiliar ; into obscure allu- 
sions, dark hints, deep sayings, mysterious 
personages who are sometimes not even 
named, and incomprehensible actions which 
confuse him still more. It seems impossible 
that in any age, even an Italian one, there 
should have been such a constant maze of 
spies, treacheries, deep plots, hourly peril of 
murder and unexpected happenings as are here 
represented as flourishing among the canny 
Scotch. Nobody speaks clearly or does the 
expected or usual thing, and the invisible 
perils, machinations and suspicions with 
which the air is thick are something wonder- 
ful. 

The hero, a Scotch soldier of fortune, one 
Captain Andrew Eviot, comes home from 
the Low Countries in 1585, as it afterward 
appears, because the King, James vi., of 
Scotland, and later 1. of England, wishes 
to make use of him to recover a famous 
jewel, and he is accordingly conducted in 
the usual accidental and round-about manner 
to the castle of the great Earl of Arran. 
There are many bits of description that are 
picturesque and interesting, as the captain’s 
first audience with the King, His Majesty 
throughout the plot indifferently well bear- 
ing out Sully’s characterization of him as 
‘‘the wisest fool in Christendom.’’ The 
gallant captain himself has a fine capacity 
for threading plots and comprehending ob- 
scure coinmands; he is not above showing 
himself possessed of a good deal of the na- 
tional ** mercantile instinct,’’ even in con 
ducting negotiations with the heroine, the 
persecuted heiress; he is a good fighter and 
quite courageous, of course; his adventures 
are many and some of them most surprising, 
and he once or twice bluaders. If it were 
no: for the irritating atmosphere of supernat- 


ural mystery and peril which enshrouds every- 
thing the story would be very entertaining, 
for the situation and the characters are most 
promising and the author’s knowledge is 
wide. 

The presentation of the bigotry and inso- 
lence of the Presbyterian divines is one of the 
most interesting features of the narrative, and 
there is a fine scene in which an unusually 
froward preacher, Mr. Andrew Melvil, has 
so noisy an argument with the King that the 
courtiers gather outside the open windows to 
enjoy it. On this occasion the monarch dis- 
plays much of that ability in argument for 
which he was famous, and quite puts aside in 
the heat of his speech the royal dignity : 
** Your syllogism runs in this wise: Mr. An- 
drew is the messenger of God ; the authority 
of God is infallible; therefore the authority 
of Mr. Andrew is infallible. That's exactly 
what that auld sneaking sinner, the Pope, 
says of himself, and with mair color of 
reason ; but whereas he is content to sit upon 
the Seven Hills at a convenient distance, ye 
must needs clap your hinder parts about the 
thrapple of your anointed Prince.’’ (Har- 
per & Brothers. ) 


A KING AND A FEW DUKES. A ROMANCE, BY 
ROBERT A. CHAMBERS 

In this, as in one or two of his earlier 
works, Mr. Chambers seems to have set him- 
self too good a pace at the outset and after- 
ward found himself unable to keep it up. 
The opening chapters of this burlesque 
**Romance’’ offer a novel and excellent 
promise of sham-serious fiction, in which 
the correlation of all things, all of them con- 
siderably off the key—a very difficult thing to 
maintain—is very skillfully preserved. The 
picture of the author’s solitary life in the 
Tiflix Valley, somewhere in those excellently 
vague Danubian principalities which have 
furnished other romancers with their make- 
believe geography, his incongruous American 
negro servant, his scientific horticulture and 
gravely ridiculous crossing of species in his 
cosmopolitan game preserves, is very original 
and ingenious, and his invasion by the de- 
throned royalties of Boznavia with their silver 
helmets and bibulous habits does not in the 
least break the spell of artistic plausibility. 
But after the very well-managed love-making 
with the two charming ladies in this royal 
train, and with the taking up of the improba- 
ble scheme for the reconquests of the febel- 
lious kingdom, the story gets hopelessly off 
the track, and all the notes are false. 

Of course, as a representative, capable 
American among these effete Europeans, Mr. 
Steen plans the whole enterprise off-hand, 
and is to be Prime Minister at the very least ; 
a re-opening of the Eastern Question that 
would have set all Europe by the ears is 
brought about with the most surprising swift- 
ness and smoothness, in order that Mr, Steen 
may gratify a suddenly developed childish 
passion for fine uniforms and clanking sabres. 
The carefully preserved artistic proprieties are 
all set at naught, and the most surprising 
events take place without attracting the read- 
er’s interest. 

It is to be regretted that the action ever 
got out of the Tiflix Valley. There is a dis- 
tinct air of individuality about all the person- 
ages introduced, much evidence of careful 
consideration in the earlier chapters, and the 
plausibility of the geography and some of the 
history is very amusing—the little kingdom 
of Boznovia, with its capital of Belgarde, the 
Tiflix Valley, the Tschiska River, the Balkan 
Sea, and the battle of Dragovitza on the 
Raona high road beyond Tchatal-Dagh. (G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons, ) 


MAGGIE, 


The preface to Stephen Crane’s Maggie 
(it is well always to read prefaces, for some- 
times they save one the trouble of reading the 
book) contains a statement which will sur 
prise many people. The publishers announce 
us that ‘* Maggie has never been published 
before, even in serial form,’ and that it is 
** now given to the public for the first time.”” 
Whence, then, comes the general impression 
that Maggie of the Streets appeared about 
four years ago and brought Mr. Crane his 
first literary recognition? It is certain that 
Mr. Howells read and praised the story ; that 
Hamlin Garland asserted on account of it 


BY STEPHEN CRANE 


that “Stephen Crane is to be henceforth 
reckoned with;’’ and that Elbert Hubbard, 
in a recent article, said: ‘If you want a first 
edition of the Black Riders, now, it will cost 
you five dollars, and if you can pick up a 
Maggie of the Srreets for twice that you'd 
better do it—and do it quick.”’ 

However this may be, it 1s now possible, 
thanks to the enterprise of the Appletons, to 
acquire a copy of Maggie at the modest price 
of seventy-five cents, and a better investment 
for the money it would perhaps be difficult to 
find. 

The story is a genuine achievement— 
something unique—though it tells over 
again, for the thousandth time, things which 
as many people have seen and have described. 
That which differentiates Crane’s work from 
other chronicles of “ low life’’ is a question 
of style and method. A sharp conciseness 
and brevity, a tremendous directness charac- 
terize the style; the sentences bombard the 
attention like a storm of hail; they attack 
like ranks of soldiers, ranging up one behind 
the other overwhelmingly. And Crane uses 
this admirable style to give us a purely ob- 
jective picture, of which the effect is unde- 
niably impressive—a terrible picture, indeed, 
which bites into the mind as the etcher’s 
acid bites the plate. 

Nowhere perhaps is there to be found a 
more vivid transcript of the life of ‘the 
other half.’” Nowhere a sadder story than 
that of the girl Maggie, blossoming truly ‘‘in 
a mud puddle,’’ and keeping somehow, in the 
miasmic atmosphere of Rum Alley, the 
pathetic freshness of a flower. Life is too 
much for Maggie; it crushes her into the 
mire. And with the aching sense of the 
inevitableness of the catastrophe comes 
recogniticn of the fine artist-skill, which sets 
forth the facts of this mournful life and 
death more unflinchingly, more impressively 
than sermons or statistics or the reports of 
charities. Such a book is not written with- 
out producing an ethical effect, perhaps even 
deeper and more lasting than the artistic one. 
(Appleton & Co.) 


A GENTLEMAN 'S GENTLEMAN, BY MAX PEM- 


BERTON 


Since Thackeray and Lever, one of the 
characters which the latter especially was 
fond of depicting, and which the former 
drew, in one instance at least, with consum- 
mate skill, has practically disappeared from 
the field of fiction. The Irish adventurer, 
of whom the great type is the unsurpassable 
Barry Lyndon, now seldom struts the mimic 
stage; not so much, perhaps, that succeeding 
novelists have been blind to the dramatic 
possibilities of this character as that they 
have been well advised not to rush in where 
genius has trodden. 

Mr. Max Pemberton, however, has had 
the courage of his convictions, and spurred 
on probably by the sage reflection that what 
man has done man can do, he has given us 
the latest product of his bold and picturesque 
pen, the veracious history of one Sir Nicolas 
Steele, or at least some excerpts from this 
history. The career of Sir Nicolas (called 
Nicky by his valet, who tells the story, and 
by women mostly addressed as ** Pat’) may 
be described as chequered. He is generally 
in want of money and searching for pigeons 
to pluck, except in the brief intervals imme- 
diately following the plucking, when Sir 
Nicolas makes the guineas spin with all the 
happy irresponsibility of his race and tempera- 
ment. Despite some success at his trade of 
social highwayman, he is not a man of 
brains; he is invariably getting into tight 
corners and having to be pulled out by his 
valet, who if we are to believe his own 
account, is a person of much acumen. What 
is certain, however, is that master and man 
are a pretty pair of blackguards. Nicolas is 
a coward to boot, and very near a ninny ; in 
short not all an attractive personage, lacking 
totally the dash and bravado which made us 
half-way friends of that other blackleg, 
Barry Lyndon. 

However, we follow the adventures of the 
former gentleman, and of the ‘‘ gentleman’s 
gentleman,”’’ with sufficient interest. Mr. 
Pemberton’s style is very far from faultless, 
and some of the situations which he has care- 
fully constructed with a view solely to effect 
strike us as very strained, indeed, But the 
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author is to be judged by his intention. Mr. 
Pemberton has not aimed to rival Thackeray, 
nor to produce a classic. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, ) 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE WOULD-BE GOOD DRESSER MUST HAVE 
IMAGINATION 


He sine qua non of smart dressing is the 
| gift of imagination. Women whose 
dowdiness and bad taste so fre- 
quently distress us give sufficient proof of 
their lack of that precious quality. All the 
successful men and women gown-makers and 
fashion purveyors who succeed best and are 
foremost in their line possess the finest, truest 
sense of that power to conceive and create, 
without which they would never have been 
heard of, but have fallen among the countless 
numbers of incompetents. 

Have we not often in our lives known 
women whose incomes enabled them to order 
the choicest creations from famous makers, 
either at home or abroad, but who in the 
wearing of them made so many fatal additions 
of their own that the toilette was utterly ruined, 
and would have been unrecognizable to the 
maker. Such women suffer from a plethoric 
and ill-regulated imagination, which is quite 
as disastrous as to be born without any. 
Their ruling passion is to over-elaborate, to 
pile on laces upon laces, ribbons upon ribbons, 
to overflow with trimmings galore, Their 
mildest sins are to wear the wrong jewels, or 
too many of them, or to deck themselves 
with the most incongruous flowers. 

In contrast, observe the man or woman 
whose imagination 1s well balanced in all its 
parts, both harmonious and faultless. He or 
she will, even upon the most limited expendi- 
ture, exceed all others in obtaining the best 
of results and gaining the most pleasing ef- 
fects. To be smart under these conditions 
and circumstances is supreme evidence of the 
aid of imagination in forming and directing 
good taste, independent of lavish outlay, the 
latter being the world’s generally accepted in- 
terpretation of being well dressed. Happy 
is the woman who possesses this gift, this 
temperament, for she may always prove her- 
self irresistible under whatever change of for- 
tune. 


COSTUMES DEPEND UPON ENVIRONMENT FOR 
PROPER EFFECT 


I fancy all women will agree with me in 
this: that their gowns look far better when 
worn in their proper locale than they prom- 
ised to do when last tried on at their coutu- 
riéres’ or tailors’. The proper surroundings 
have a surprising effect. This is particularly 
noticeable in summer gowns, yachting gowns, 
sporting gowns and, as we all so well know, 
in evening gowns. It has occurred to me 
that famous establishments would do well to 
introduce the effect of modern stage-setting 
in their ‘*trying-on’’ rooms. We might 
decide on our summer gowns to more advan- 
tage in a garden scene, with trees, lawn, 
shrubs and flowers, than shut up in a wooden 
sentry-box arrangement so much in vogue, 
or choose our hats with more ease and pleas- 
ure than seated in rows, before curious eyes 
and eager listeners, awaiting their turn, In 
an -engaging way a charming marine view 
would be a great help to determine our 
yachting costumes. A cycling gown would 
be far better judged from the saddle of a 
wheel, and, in fact, the whole outfit be far 
more satisfactory from that point of view 
than selected from a tailor’s table or a shop 
chair or counter. Tailoring and dressmaking 
establishments, with walls lined with walnut 
cases and mirrors, and their sentry-box addi- 
tions, are wet blankets thrown on whatever 
we order or purchase. An artistic effect of 
shifting scenes would so beautify the gown 
itself and satisfy our own vanity that two 
very important advantages would be gained 
by the promoter of these harmonious sur- 
roundings. The first, a doubling of orders 
and sales ; the second, much less dissatisfac- 
tion and fussiness, which oftentimes is but 
the patron’s artistic soul-friction, finding 
vent in fault-finding of cut, fit, or hanging 
and trimming. 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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(Continued from page 28.) 


A COSMOPOLITAN LONDON TAILOR 


A London tailor has had the courage to 
christen his latest triumph, a wheeling skirt, 
the Columbia, instead of the Alexandra or 
the Princess Maud. It is rated superior to 
all others, and for the benefit of those who 
may be quite ready to order or make one 
these suggestions will be interesting. This 
new skirt belongs to the order called Divided. 





In front there is a broad box-plait for spring 
and to prevent the knees from being so very 
much en évidence. This box-plait is about 
sixteen or eighteen inches at the bottom, 
narrowing at the belt. In the centre of this 
plait, at the bottom, there is a slit of three 
or four inches, which admits the front bar 
and keeps the skirt in place. There is a coat 
bodice, quite open in front, but fitting the 
figure very snugly at the back, with a slightly 
rufied basque, longer than those which have 
been worn. A wide collar and revers in one 
at the back square, in front the revers slashed 
into a V at the bust, forming a sharp-pointed 
shoulder-piece. The revers then follow the 
straight front outline of coat until they nar- 
row and disappear below the waist. Cuffs to 
match this collar are attached to the gigot 
coat-sleeve, which now is fitted closer to the 
arm than formerly. The plastron front m., 
be of silk or batiste, tucked, plissed or em- 
broidered. 

The costume itself may be of any of the 
summer cloths, serges, tweeds or coverts, < 
of hollands, drills or canvas. The revers are 
most modish in white, be it cloth, moire or 
piqué, with or without a slight embroidery 
inside the outer edge. For hat, the sailor, 
turban or Alpine, and when holland suits are 
worn the hat, gaiters and money pouch are 
made of the same material. The holland 
shoe is also very cool and pleasant. White 
leather belts and white hat trimmings are 
always smart. 


PRETTY GOWNING FOR SHORT TRIPS 


Women are wearing en petit voyage, in- 
land or seaward, such pretty silk waists, 
flower-trimmed hats, and such cool foulards 
in navy-blue, yellowish-browns, myrtle- 
greens, designed oddly in white. The plas- 
trons or chemisettes are invariably white, 
and so are the chokers, very often the veils 
and gloves, though black veils and tan gloves 
look better. A commendable model for a 
foulard is a round bodice lined with white 
silk, or a silk and cotton mixture. A triple 
box-plait in the back, put on as drapery, with 
no seams at all except under the arm. The 
plastron covers the white tight-fitting lining, 
and fastens at the side, while the foulard 
fronts are full, unlined, and gracefully draped 
at the sides to show the plastron. The girdle 
is either a satin ribbon of the same shade as 
the gown, tied at the side in a smart bow, or 
a leather belt and handsome buckle. The 
sleeves are untrimmed, wide at the top, 
and wrinkled over the arm. The skirt 
is perfectly plain, in fact, there is no trim- 
ming at all on these gowns, and for that 
reason they have a cachet all their own, and 
are the perfect traveling gown they are in- 
tended to be, looking cool and simple, yet 
invariably most becoming. Straw hats, mod- 
erate in size, with waved brims, of the same 
shade as the gown, or black ones, are the 


proper things. A blue straw hat, trimmed 


with handsome bluets, in various tones of 


blue with bluet foliage for cache-peigne as 
well as around the crown, and rosettes of dark 
blue tulle in ribbon loops of several thick- 
nesses at the sides, would be a charming hat 
for a blue foulard. White violets and foliage is 
another combination which looks well ona 
blue straw, and outlasts the bluets. 


THE DON’ TS OF SEASHORE DRESSING 


Living at the seashore soon teaches us to 
eschew many fascinating accessories, such as 
chiffon, tulle, crépe de chine, mulls and 
lawns. The best hats to withstand dampness 
and salt air are of straws or horsehair, with 
similar trimmings as near as possible. It 
will be found that Brussel’s net is not so per- 
ishable as mousseline de soie, and mousseline, 
by long odds, is better than chiffon. In 
floral trimmings, purple, mauve, lilac, certain 
shades of blue and pink are to be avoided, 
Nearly all kinds of roses, except the la France 
variety, retain their color exceedingly well. 
Ostrich feathers are ruined by one wearing. 


AN INEXPENSIVE SILK BODICE 

A similar style of silk bodice is effectively 
trimmed by sewing on several horizontal 
rows of trimming. A chocolate chiné, 
most familiar, with shafts of feathery white 
and gray covering the surface, is an ex- 
ample of how smart it was made with 
black velvet ribbon, quite a narrow width, 
run on in rows of thirteen. Nine or eleven 
would do, and black baby-ribbon of the best 
quality looks very well. This trimming 
crosses the bust and the back, and continues 
over the top of sleeve in the same line. A 





black satin or velvet girdle may be worn, 
with long ends falling to the bottom of the 
skirt, or tied on the left with chic bow. The 
choker may be of velvet or ribbon to match. 
In this case girdle and choker are of velvet, 
with lace frills at throat and wrists. The 
sleeves are wrinkled, with full tops. An 
effective use of a pointed piece of wide lace is 
added to the choker in front, point lying 
downward on the silk. The skirt to be worn 
must always be of some solid harmonious 
color—black or white in preference to any 
other. This model is charming for all trans- 
parent materials, figured or plain mousselines, 
crépes, tissues. Lace alone, or lace and rib- 





bon combined, is sewed on in rows, the ma- 
terial cut from under the lace These bodices 
are unlined and worn over well-fitted silk 
bodices, white usually. Match fichus, short 
or long ends, are lovely and make a pretty 
change. 

Some of the Redfern gowns have such chic 
collars. In the back they are square, quite 
deep ; very full on the shoulders, lying in 
many folds. They are built of the sheerest 
white organdie, lisse or net. On the bottom 
of the one in my mind there is a four-inch 
black taffeta ribbon. On this ribbon are 
several rows of narrow Valenciennes puck- 
ered on, and above, allowing a two-inch space, 
are two rows of puckered lace ; then another 
space, and two more rows, which trims up 
wonderfully well. The collar is finished off 
with a ribbon and lace choker to match bow 
in the back. The fronts do not meet, but 
slant off, showing a white lisse plastron, with 
alternate rows of black and white Valen- 
ciennes and twe choux of black lace at the 
bust line. 


This most becoming collar accompanies a 
black and white Pekiné taffeta gown with 
bewitching grace, When worn witha black 
silk or grenadine nothing could be smarter or 
more satisfactory. Another collar made 
after the same model, with violet velvet rib- 
bon instead of black, has proved the greatest 
success worn with a white gown. Velvet or 
satin ribbons of all colors may be so used as 
well as the fancy chinés when colored gowns 
of silk or lawn are to be embellished by these 
collars. 
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TRAVELERS TRAPPINGS—THE TRUNK 


N outfit for travel is something that 
requires judicious choice in order to 
spare oneself being burdened with a 
cumbersome and useless amount of baggage, 
or the embarrassment of being without some 
essential comfort when perhaps it would be 
inconvenient or impossible to supply the need- 
ful article. I call to mind one most tragic 
hunt for a clothes brush on the shores of 
Lake Lucerne. This usual and simple article 
when found was a whisk broom of such gigan- 
tic proportions it would have better suited the 
needs of a housemaid for sweeping purposes ; 
but the struggle of obtaining it had been so 
difficult, between the difference of language 
and the uncertainty of where to search, that 
its happy owner declared nothing would in- 
duce her to part with it unless fate put in 
her way the chance to get 2 handier one! It 
is the same story outside of the larger towns 
in our own country, One finds it quite im- 
possible to supply satisfactorily some small 
contrivance or convenience which could so 
easily have been obtained before starting. 
The first articles that suggest themselves, 
lent ones not very likely to be forgotten, are 
the trunks and bags wherein to bestow one’s 
possessions. The prices of trunks vary very 
largely, and fluctuate not according to size 
so much as according to make. The most 
commodious build of trunk with the most 
convenient arrangement of trays is one of 
extra size, flat top, having three shallow skirt 
or dress trays, while the top tray is made in 
two entirely separate divisions. The hat com- 


partment, lifting out ‘* by itself,’’ can be 
kept on one’s cupboard shelf when one so 





wishes. The other portion of this upper tray, 
which is two-thirds larger than the ‘‘ hat- 
box,’’ is also divided in compartments con- 
venient for holding one’s ‘‘small affairs.”’ 
The trays are covered with strong gray linen, 
having the lightest possible framework of 
wood. The whole is wonderfully ‘light 
weight,”’ considering its generous size. Price, 
$35. Basket trunks covered with black rub- 


ber cloth, of flat or rounded top, containing 
one tray or more, if specially ordered, are also 
both light and commodious, at the same time 
never quite as durable as the wooden canvas 
covered ** box.”’ Price, $27. 

A large number of well-made trunks are to 
be purchased at any of the good makers’ in 
town at $18. Again, at $12.50, while in 
smaller sizes one finds them $10.50 and 
$8.50. A very nice make of trunk is of 
a composition material covered with black 
rubber cloth. There is the double steamer 
size, $18, while the smaller size, both of flat 
and square ‘‘ hat-box’’ build, is $12. The 
cheaper steamer trunks of wood covered with 
canvas can also be had in single or double 
sizes, Price, respectively, $6.50 and $8.50. 


VALISES AND HAND-BAGS 


In valises, the so-called Gladstone is the 
favorite make. These are mostly made in 
the light brown, roughish leather. Price, 
$3-50; larger, $4.75. The ‘‘dress suit’ 
case is a very convenient affair, and so much 
used by women that another title might more 
appropriately designate it. Price, $3.50 and 
$4.50. Next comes the hand-bag, the most 
primitive and least attractive of which can be 
had for the very moderate price of $1.50. 
Next comes a series of very nice ones at $3 50 
and $4.50, but 1f you have looked first at 
some more than double this price these seem 
very crude in comparison. Seal is very hand- 
some, but is to be found in black only, and 
does not wear, one is told, as well as the alli- 
gator leather. These bags, beautifully fin- 
ished, both in linings and mountings of steel 
or brass, are $12.50 and $13.50, according to 
size. Among the colored bags, one of sage- 
green morocco, with dull brass clasps, lined 
with light brown smooth leather, is very sty]- 
ish. Price, $13.50. One can have dark 
blue of the same description made to order for 
the same price. Another convenient bag 
for traveling, in fact for everyday use, too, 1s 
the pouch to hang from a leather belt. The 
so-called continental traveling set consists of 
this belt and pouch with two purses—a small 
pouch for change and a larger, long-shaped 
one for bills. These articles do not of neces- 
sity goin a set, and the price is, of course, 
various, A little under $15 is one of seal 
leather, very handsomely mounted, while 
with strict economy one could purchase the 
set for about $5. 


Before leaving the subject of hand-bage alto- 


gether I must note the ones all furnished with 
the necessary ‘*seven articles,’’ as the Ger- 
mans say, though these number above that 
count. Of course the great first objection al- 
ways raised is the great added weight of the 
fittings, but as a matter of fact if the bag is 
not too large in size to come under the title 
hand-bag I doubt if the same state of packing 
the usual requirements in any bag loose and 
apart from one another would not give 
the same weight. At any rate one sees some 
very attractive bags with their furnishings. 
These vary in price as to whether the tops of 
the bottles, backs of brushes, etc., be of sil- 
ver or not. With nickel covers and wooden- 
backed brushes these bags in pigskin of a 
light yellow-brown color are $26, in alli- 
gator, $30, and in seal, $30 and $35.- The 
latter being somewhat larger in size, with sil- 
ver mountings and fittings, the price advances 
from $20 to $25. 
TIMEKEEPERS 


One of one’s greatest needs of a traveler is 
a reliable timepiece ; at the same time it is 
no objection to have one of little monetary 
value. The little American traveling clock 
in its small] square case is a very useful and 
small space-consuming affair. Price in case, 
$1.95. The watch strap, or arm band, is a 
convenient and safe way of carrying one’s 
watch. The strap alone is $2.50, and comes 
supplied with a watch for $9. Also these 
tiny little watches set in the corner of a card- 
case are good timekeepers, and while useful 
in the journeys are quite as much so at home. 
Price, $12.50 upward. For sea travel 
there are two items that go to make or mar 
one’s comfort very materially : 


TRAVELING RUG 


The rug wherewith one is to be protected 
from wind and weather, and the hat in which 
one is about to face, as it were, the elements. 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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- TROPHIES 


Estimates and special designs furnished on ap- 


plication. 


Meriden Britannia Co., 
208 Fifth Avenue, 


1128-1130 Broadway. 





GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 


vintages, 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
StTevuBEN Co., New Yor. 


Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 








LOUIS VUITTON’S 


RICANS FAVORITE 


TRUNKS & BAGS 


AME 


PARIS RUE SCRIBE 


AAAS f lan BRA INCH 


ae 7, AVENUE MARCEAL 
!/ONDON. 454 STRAND 


WOF ALL PRICE 








“IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


will make the — beautiful, 


It does not contain an atom of 
poisonous matter. Turki-h, 
Russian or Sea Baths do not af- 
fect it; neither does curling or 
crimping. Incomparable for 
the BEARD on account of its 
dura ithe and cleanliness. 
No. 1. Black, 
No. 2. Dark 
Brown, 
No. 3. Me- 
dium Brown. 
No. 4. Chest- 


nut. 
No. 5. Light 
Chestnut. 
No. 6. Gold 
Blonde. 
No. 7. Drabor 
Blonde Cen- 
dree. 
Price, $3.50 
and $3.00. 










cialty and essure privacy. 
A sample of your hair colored free. 


292 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Between 30th and 31st Sts. (take el. vator). 
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} ARTFORD Single-Tubes are the 

easiest and quickest to repair. 
That saves time and patience. But 
this point would be of little worth 
apart from their strength, elasticity, 
safety and hill climbing power. The 


secret of making is ours. The tires 


are yours for any bicycle. 


IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE [IT’S RIGHT. 





OF ANY DEALER. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 


. . i 
We make application a spe- | 
| 
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Mountain Side Farm, 
MAHWAH, N. J. 


MILK. CREAM. 


This model farm is well known for the excellence of 
its products, and its famous herd of Jerseycows. The 
purity of its milk (GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT 
CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness 
used in every department, A trial order is solicited. 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 
THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 


Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 





EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 


carry with them, convenient to use, a supply of 


PACKER’S 


A custom that may be followed profitably by everyone. 
lent cleanser, emollient and antiseptic; a safeguard against contagion; de- | 


TAR SOAP 


This soap is an excel- 


lightfully refreshing when fagged out after a day's travel, games, etc., and its 


soothing and healing qualities make it invaluable in cases of Bites oF Insects, | 


CuaFincG, Prickty Heat, Ivy PoIsoninc, SUNBURN, ETC. 


EGGS. 


| 
TAKE IT WITH YOU! 


A necessary article 
for the toilet. 


SIBYLLINE 


The Marvellous, Purely 
Vegetable Skin Tonic 


will make your 
complexion 
clear, soft and 
beautiful. Re- 
move Wrinkles, 
Tan, Sunburn. 
Cure Eczema, 
Pimples, Black- 
heads and all 
diseases of the 
skin and scalp. 
Soothing appli- 
| cationin Erysip- I 
elas, and all eruptive fevers. Unoqualiod f 
for use alter shaving. Price so cents, at 

druggists wherever toilet sonlies are sold, 
| or by mail. 


| SIBYLLINE CO., 1 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 


Cc. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
Wholesale Agents, N. Y. 

















Manhattan, 

Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, 

Tom Gin, Vermouth, 
and York. 


For the Yacht. 
For the Sea Shore. 
For the Mountains. 
For the Fishing Party. 
For the Camping Party. 
For the Summer Hotel. 
No Pleasure Party complete 
without them. 
Sold by all Druggists 





and Dealers. 
sis Sors Proprigtors, 
39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 


And 20 Piccadilly, W . London, England. 











Fa ses inding Cases 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored "cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post 
age free and secure. 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 
This is a superior 
binder, with no = 
ting, punchin 
defacement o the 
paper necessitated. 
It is light and dur- 
. able, and looks like 
a bound volume, handsomely designed. 

| A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 
agreeable to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied 
for $2.25, postage free. This leather-bound case is 
designed especially for drawing-room tables, for 
which it makes a handsome ornament. 

Address, 
VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 











| that is rainproof and sheds water. 


Duxbak 4. 


is the name 
of the 





BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 





It wears 
—like the other S. H. & M.’s and does not 
turn gray like the cheap kinds. Put it on 
your traveling and sea-side gowns 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 


“* Home Dressmaking Made Easy,"’ a new ~2-page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 
25¢. 

S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 590, N.Y. City. 





Palmer Fabric makes a Tire Elastic, 


pao age pS! 


are ex: and only found 
High-Grade Wheel. Jt rae 
Palmer ena. Tire Co., - Chicago, Ill, 


‘Pacts About Pneumatic Tires mailed on reqnest. 


BICYCLE 


is unsui 


THE CRAWFORD MFG. ©O., Mukers. 
Factory ” Main Offices: HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
ranch ty . Crry—8 Chambers & it Reade St. 
ouses (ST. Lours—svs North Fourth Street. 
1GELOW & DowsE Co., Boston, N. E. Agents. 
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(Continued from page 28.) 


A COSMOPOLITAN LONDON TAILOR 


A London tailor has had the courage to 
christen his latest triumph, a wheeling skirt, 
the Columbia, instead of the Alexandra or 
the Princess Maud. It is rated superior to 
all others, and for the benefit cf those who 
may be quite ready to order or make one 
these suggestions will be interesting. This 
new skirt belongs to the order called Divided. 
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In front there is a broad box-plait for spring 
and to prevent the knees from being so very 
much en évidence. This box-plait is about 
sixteen or eighteen inches at the bottom, 
narrowing at the belt. In the centre of this 
plait, at the bottom, there is a slit of three 
or four inches, which admits the front bar 
and keeps the skirt in place. There is a coat 
bodice, quite open in front, but fitting the 
figure very snugly at the back, with a slightly 
ruffed basque, longer than those which have 
been worn. A wide collar and revers in one 
at the back square, in front the revers slashed 
into a V at the bust, forming a sharp-pointed 
shoulder-piece. The revers then follow the 
straight front outline of coat until they nar- 
row and disappear below the waist. Cuffs to 
match this collar are attached to the gigot 
coat-sleeve, which now is fitted closer to the 
arm than formerly. The plastron front may 
be of silk or batiste, tucked, plissed or em- 
broidered. 

The costume itself may be of any of the 
summer cloths, serges, tweeds or coverts, and 
of hollands, drills or canvas. The revers are 
most modish in white, be it cloth, moire or 
piqué, with or without a slight embroidery 
inside the outer edge. For hat, the sailor, 
turban or Alpine, and when holland suits are 
worn the hat, gaiters and money pouch are 
made of the same material. The holland 
shoe is also very cool and pleasant. White 
leather belts and white hat trimmings are 
always smart. 


PRETTY GOWNING FOR SHORT TRIPS 


Women are wearing en petit voyage, in- 
land or seaward, such pretty silk waists, 
flower-trimmed hats, and such cool foulards 
in navy-blue, yellowish-browns, myrtle- 
greens, designed oddly in white. The plas- 
trons or chemisettes are invariably white, 
and so are the chokers, very often the veils 
and gloves, though black veils and tan gloves 
look better. A commendable model for a 
foulard is a round bodice lined with white 
silk, or a silk and cotton mixture. A triple 
box-plait in the back, put on as drapery, with 
no seams at all except under the arm. The 
plastron covers the white tight-fitting lining, 
and fastens at the side, while the foulard 
fronts are full, unlined, and gracefully draped 
at the sides to show the plastron. The girdle 
is either a satin ribbon of the same shade as 
the gown, tied at the side in a smart bow, or 
a leather belt and handsome buckle. The 
sleeves are untrimmed, wide at the top, 
and wrinkled over the arm. The skirt 
is perfectly plain, in fact, there is no trim- 
ming at all on these gowns, and for that 
reason they have a cachet all their own, and 
are the perfect traveling gown they are in- 
tended to be, looking cool and simple, yet 
invariably most becoming. Straw hats, mod- 
erate in size, with waved brims, of the same 
shade as the gown, or black ones, are the 


proper things. A blue straw hat, trimmed 
with handsome bluets, in various tones of 
blue with bluet foliage for cache-peigne as 
well as around the crown, and rosettes of dark 
blue tulle in ribbon loops of several thick- 
nesses at the sides, would be a charming hat 
for a blue foulard. White violets and foliage is 
another combination which looks well ona 
blue straw, and outlasts the bluets. 


THE DON’ TS OF SEASHORE DRESSING 

Living at the seashore soon teaches us to 
eschew many fascinating accessories, such as 
chiffon, tulle, crépe de chine, mulls and 
lawns. The best hats to withstand dampness 
and salt air are of straws or horsehair, with 
similar trimmings as near as possible. It 
will be found that Brussel’s net is not so per- 
ishable as mousseline de soie, and mousseline, 
by jong odds, is better than chiffon. In 
floral trimmings, purple, mauve, lilac, certain 
shades of blue and pink are to be avoided, 
Nearly all kinds of roses, except the la France 
variety, retain their color exceedingly well. 
Ostrich feathers are ruined by one wearing. 


AN INEXPENSIVE SILK BODICE 


A similar style of silk bodice is effectively 
trimmed by sewing on several horizontal 
rows of trimming. A chocolate chiné, 
most familiar, with shafts of feathery white 
and gray covering the surface, is an ex- 
ample of how smart it was made with 
black velvet ribbon, quite a narrow width, 
run on in rows of thirteen. Nine or eleven 
would do, and black baby-ribbon of the best 
quality looks very well. This trimming 
crosses the bust and the back, and continues 
over the top of sleeve in the same line. A 





black satin or velvet girdle may be worn, 
with long ends falling to the bottom of the 
skirt, or tied on the left with chic bow, The 
choker may be of velvet or ribbon to match. 
In this case girdle and choker are of velvet, 
with lace frills at throat and wrists. The 
sleeves are wrinkled, with full tops. An 
effective use of a pointed piece of wide lace is 
added to the choker in front, point lying 
downward on the silk. The skirt to be worn 
must always be of some solid harmonious 
color—black or white in preference to any 
other. This model is charming for all trans- 
parent materials, figured or plain mousselines, 
crépes, tissues. Lace alone, or lace and rib- 
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bon combined, is sewed on in rows, the ma- 
terial cut from under the lace These bodices 
are unlined and worn over well-fitted silk 
bodices, white usually. Match fichus, short 
or long ends, are lovely and make a pretty 
change. 

Some of the Redfern gowns have such chic 
collars. Inthe back they are square, quite 
deep ; very full on the shoulders, lying in 
many folds. They are built of the sheerest 
white organdie, lisse or net. On the bottom 
of the one in my mind there is a four-inch 
black taffeta ribbon. On this ribbon are 
several! rows of narrow Valenciennes puck- 
ered on, and above, allowing a two-inch space, 
are two rows of puckered lace ; then another 
space, and two more rows, which trims up 
wonderfully well. The collar is finished off 
with a ribbon and lace choker to match bow 
in the back. The fronts do not meet, but 
slant off, showing a white lisse plastron, with 
alternate rows of black and white Valen- 
ciennes and two choux of black lace at the 
bust line. 


3° 


This most becoming collar accompanies a 
black and white Pekiné taffeta gown with 
bewitching grace, When worn witha black 
silk or grenadine nothing could be smarter or 
more satisfactory. Another collar made 
after the same model, with violet velvet rib- 
bon instead of black, has proved the greatest 
success worn with a white gown. Velvet or 
satin ribbons of all colors may be so used as 
well as the fancy chinés when colored gowns 
of silk or lawn are to be embellished by these 
collars. 
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TRAVELERS’ TRAPPINGS—THE TRUNK 


N outfit for travel is something that 
requires judicious choice in order to 
spare oneself being burdened with a 
cumbersome and useless amount of baggage, 
or the embarrassment of being without some 
essential comfort when perhaps it would be 
inconvenient or impossible to supply the need- 
ful article. I call to mind one most tragic 
hunt for a clothes brush on the shores of 
Lake Lucerne. This usual and simple article 
when found was a whisk broom of such gigan- 
tic proportions it would have better suited the 
needs of a housemaid for sweeping purposes ; 
but the struggle of obtaining it had been so 
difficult, between the difference of language 
and the uncertainty of where to search, that 
its happy owner declared nothing would in- 
duce her to part with it unless fate put in 
her way the chance to get a handier one! It 
is the same story outside of the larger towns 
in our own country, One finds it quite im- 
possible to supply satisfactorily some small 
contrivance or convenience which could so 
easily have been obtained before starting. 

The first articles that suggest themselves, 
lent ones not very likely to be forgotten, are 
the trunks and bags wherein to bestow one’s 
possessions. The prices of trunks vary very 
largely, and fluctuate not according to size 
so much as according to make. The most 
commodious build of trunk with the most 
convenient arrangement of trays is one of 
extra size, flat top, having three shallow skirt 
or dress trays, while the top tray is made in 
two entirely separate divisions. The hat com- 
partment, lifting out ‘* by itself,’’ can be 


kept on one’s cupboard shelf when one so 





wishes. The other portion of this upper tray, 
which is two-thirds larger than the ‘hat- 
box,’” is also divided in compartments con- 
venient for holding one’s ‘*‘small affairs,”’ 
The trays are covered with strong gray linen, 
having the lightest possible framework of 
wood. The whole is wonderfully ‘* light 
weight,”’ considering its generous size. Price, 
$35. Basket trunks covered with black rub- 
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ber cloth, of flat or rounded top, containing 
one tray or more, if specially ordered, are also 
both light and commodious, at the same time 
never quite as durable as the wooden canvas 
covered ** box.” Price, $27. 

A large number of well-made trunks are to 
be purchased at any of the good makers’ in 
town at $18. Again, at $12.50, while in 
smaller sizes one finds them $10.50 and 
$8.50. A very nice make of trunk is of 
a composition material covered with black 
rubber cloth. There is the double steamer 
size, $18, while the smaller size, both of flat 
and square ‘‘ hat-box ’’ build, is $12. The 
cheaper steamer trunks of wood covered with 
canvas can also be had in single or double 
sizes, Price, respectively, $6.50 and $8.50. 


VALISES AND HAND-BAGS 


In valises, the so-called Gladstone is the 
favorite make. These are mostly made in 
the light pang’. roughish leather. Price, 
$3.50; larger, $4. 75+ The ‘dress suit ’’ 
case is a very convenient affair, and so much 
used by women that another title might more 
appropriately designate it. Price, $3.50 and 
$4.50. Next comes the hand-bag, the most 
primitive and least attractive of which can be 
had for the very moderate price of $1.50. 
Next comes a series of very nice ones at $3 50 
and $4.50, but if you have looked first at 
some more than double this price these seem 
very crude in comparison. Seal is very hand- 
some, but is to be found in black only, and 
does not wear, one is told, as well as the alli- 
gator leather. These bags, beautifully fin- 
ished, both in linings and mountings of steel 
or brass, are $12.50 and $13.50, according to 
size. Among the colored bags, one of sage- 
green morocco, with dull brass clasps, lined 
with light brown smooth leather, is very sty]- 
ish. Price, $13.50. One can have dark 
blue of the same description made to order for 
the same price. Another convenient bag 
for traveling, in fact for everyday use, too, 1s 
the pouch to hang from a leather belt. The 
so-called continental traveling set consists of 
this belt and pouch with two purses—a small 
pouch for change and a larger, long-shaped 
one for bills. These articles do not of neces- 
sity goin a set, and the price is, of course, 
various. A little under $15 is one of seal 
leather, very handsomely mounted, while 
with strict economy one could purchase the 
set for about $5. 


Before leaving the subject of hand-bags alto- 


gether I must note the ones all furnished with 
the necessary ‘*seven articles,’’ as the Ger- 
mans say, though these number above that 
count. Of course the great first objection al- 
ways raised is the great added weight of the 
fittings, but as a matter of fact if the bag is 
not too large in size to come under the title 
hand-bag I doubt if the same state of packing 
the usual requirements in any bag loose and 
apart from one another would not give 
the same weight. At any rate one sees some 
very attractive bags with their furnishings. 
These vary in price as to whether the tops of 
the bottles, backs of brushes, etc., be of sil- 
ver or not. With nickel covers and wooden- 
backed brushes these bags in pigskin of a 
light yellow-brown color are $26, in alli- 
gator, $30, and in seal, $30 and $35.- The 
latter being somewhat larger in size, with sil- 
ver mountings and fittings, the price advances 
from $20 to $25. 
TIMEKEEPERS 


One of one’s greatest needs of a traveler is 
a reliable timepiece ; at the same time it is 
no objection to have one of little monetary 
value. The little American traveling clock 
in its small square case is a very useful and 
small space-consuming affair. Price in case, 
$1.95. The watch strap, or arm band, is a 
convenient and safe way of carrying one’s 
watch. The strap alone is $2.50, and comes 
supplied with a watch for $9. Also these 
tiny little watches set in the corner of a card- 
case are good timekeepers, and while useful 
in the journeys are quite as much so at home. 
Price, $12.50 upward. For sea travel 
there are two items that go to make or mar 
one’s comfort very materially : 


TRAVELING RUG 


The rug wherewith one is to be protected 
from wind and weather, and the hat in which 
one is about to face, as it were, the elements. 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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TROPHIES 


Estimates and special designs furnished on ap- 
plication. 


Meriden Britannia Co., | 


208 Fifth Avenue, 
1128-1130 Broadway. 





GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages, 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New Yor«. 





Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 


LOUIS VUITTON’S 


AMERICANS FAVORITE 


TRUNKS & BAGS 





PA RIS 
BRANCH 

AVENUE MARCEAL 
STRAND 


N THE WORLE 


RUE RIBE 


AMAL f crr< 


!ONDON. 454 





| | HAPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


will make the hair beautiful, 
= and natural, no matter 
ow | streaky, BLEACHED or 
GRAY Y it may be. 
t is clean, odorless, lasting. 
It does not contain an atom of 
poisonous matter. Turki-h, 
Russian or Sea Baths do not af- 
fect it; neither does curling or 
crimping. Incomparable for 
the BEARD on account of its 
durability and cleanliness. 


No. 1. Black. 
No. 2. Dark 
Brown, 

No. 3. Me- 
dium Brown, 
No. 4. Chest- 


nut. 
No. 5. Light 
Chestnut. 
No. 6. Guld 
Blonde. 
No. 7. Drabor 
Blonde Cen- 
dree. 
Price, $3.50 
and $3.00. 











We make application a spe- 
cialty and essure privacy. 
A sample of your hair colored free. 


292 Fifth Avenue, New York | 


Between 30th and 31st Sts. (take el. vator). 
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ARTFORD Single-Tubes are the 
easiest and quickest to repair. 


That saves time and patience. But 
this point would be of little worth 
apart from their strength, elasticity, 
safety and hill climbing power. The 
secret of making is ours. The tires 
are yours for any bicycle. 


IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 





OF ANY OEALER. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 











Mountain Side Farm, 
MAHWAH, N. J. 


MILK. CREAM. 


This model farm is well known for the excellence of 
its products, and its famous herd of Jerseycows. The 
purity of its milk (GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT 
CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness 
used in every department, A trial order is solicited. 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 
THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 


Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 





EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 


carry with them, convenient to use, a supply of 


PACKER’S 


A custom that may be followed profitably by everyone. 
lent cleanser, emollient and antiseptic; a safeguard against contagion; de- | 
lightfully refreshing when fagged out after a day’s travel, games, etc., and its | 


TAR SOAP 


This soap is an excel- | 


soothing and healing qualities make it invaluable in cases of BiTes_or InsEcTs, | 


CuaFinG, Prickty Heat, Ivy Potsoninc, SUNBURN, ETC. 


TAKE IT WITH you!| 





EGGS. | 
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A necessary article 
for the toilet. 


SIBYLLINE 


The Marvellous, Purely 
Vegetable Skin Tonic 


will make your 
complexion 
clear, soft and 
beautiful. Re- 
move Wrinkles, 
Tan, Sunburn. 
Cure Eczema, 
Pimples, Black- 
heads and all 
diseases of the 
skin and scalp. 
Soothing appli- 
cationin Erysip- 
elas, and all eruptive fevers. Unequalled 
for use aiter shaving. Price so cents, at 

druggists wherever toilet articles are sold, 


or by mail. 


| SIBYLLINE CO., 1 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 
Cc. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
Wholesale Agents, N. Y. 











| 














‘| Club Cocktails 


Manhattan, 
Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth, 
and York. 
For the Yacht. 
For the Sea Shore. 
For the Mountains. 
For the Fishing Party. 
For the Camping Party. 
For the Summer Hotel. 
No Pleasure Party complete 
without them. 
Sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


So.s Proprigrors, 
39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 








And 20 Piccadilly, W . London, England. 











. . 

Vogue Binding Cases 

ee pot SES te Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post 
age free and secure. 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1. 25. 

This is a superior 
binder, with no cut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement of the 
paper necessitated, 
It is light and dur- 
bY able, and looks like 
a bound volume, handsomely designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 
agreeable to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied 
for $2.25, postage free. This leather-bound case is 
designed especially for drawing-room tables, for 
which it makes a handsome ornament. 

Address, 

VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 











Duxbak 


is the name 
of the 






Os 
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BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 


that is rainproof and sheds water. It wears 
—like the other S. H. & M.'s and does not 
turn gray like the cheap kinds. Put it on 
your traveling and sea-side gowns 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“* Home Dressmaking Made Easy," a new ~2-page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ 


oD a 


eo 





Home Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 
25c. 
S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 500, N.Y. City. 





Palmer Fabric cates a Tire 


or High-Grade 'W sess 
Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co., - Chicago, fll, 


‘Pacts About Pneumatic Tires mailed on request. 





BICYCLE 
is unsurpassed, 


THE CRAWFORD MFO. OO., Mukers. 
Main Offices: HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
. Crry—89 Chambers & 71 Reade St. 
. Lours—a8 bo Fourts Street. 
N. E. Agents. 
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(Continued from paze 30.) 

One can get arug anywhere from $2.95 to 
$25, striking a happy medium in this large 
scale of price, about $7.50 or $10 50 gives 
one a large rug, thick and soft, to a perfect 
degree. They are almost all imported from 
England, and are large plaid patterns of vari- 
ous colorings. One that seems to appeal 
most to one’s sense of comfort to the sight is 
the ‘* green and blue’’ plaid so familiar and 
dear to.most of us. The two sides of the 
handsome ones are woven in different color- 
ings, In some cases are plain colored on one 
side. It is a wise precaution, by the way, to 
mark these rugs clearly with name of owner, 
they are so much used in these plaids, and so 
much alike that the confusion of ownership 
becomes great. 

The hats for travel, particularly across the 
Atlantic, are of two shapes, in cloth of dark 
colors. One is the tam-o’-shanter crown, the 
other the English walking hat. Both are 
pretty and comfortable. The tam crown is 
made in two ways: one has a series of gores, 
which meet in the centre with a button, A 
ribbon ties about the button of the full crown 
piece, while a short rolling-back brim edges 
the hat, A quill stuck through the ribbon 
bow at the side is the only ornamentation, 
Price $4. The second make of tam only 
varies in the crown piece, which is cut all in 
one piece, not gored. Price, $5. The Eng- 
lish walking hat, also of cloth, with stiff 
brim, has a very pretty loosely twisted band 
of net about it, and also a quill feather at the 
side. Price, $5. 


FLASKS 


Among the important necessities for the 
general supply, be the journey long or short, 
is the flask, whose contents had best be of 
the finest quality, and may any moment 
prove of great value. These flasks come in 
most attractive and dainty little sizes for fem- 
inine use, As regards price, one can get a 
Jeather-covered nickel-topped affair, with a 
cup of nickel, which fits on the bottom and 
protects the glass bottle, for 65 cents. Thence 
upward in price and beauty the glass be- 
comes cut or engraved. Price, $2.50. Sil- 
yer top and silver cup, price $9. The 
whole flask plated silver, price $9.50, and 
very handsome solid silver, with an engraved 
flower wreath in frontin the centre of which 
the monogram of the owner can be cut. 
Price, $11.50. In silver of elaborate work- 
manship the price is $20, and one very odd 
and handsome flask, with enameled decora- 
tion of a yacht in full sail, would make a 
very acceptable and appropriate gift for a man. 
Price, $30. There are, of course, many sil- 
ver trinkets one can ‘‘ pick up’’ for farewell 
gifts, such as key-rings, in round and heart- 
shape. Price, $1 and $1.50. Vinaigrettes 
of all prices and such pretty devices. The 
cut-glass bottle of pointed horn shape is very 
attractive. Price, $10.50. Soap-boxes are 
always useful, In silver a very heavy hand- 
some one of flowered design, $4.50, and an- 
other very pretty one for $2.50. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE 
TARPON 


{Two of these fish iJlustrated in Vogue of 25 
June with a portrait, also, of their captor.) 


He tarpon, although a coarse fish, is 

I quite eatable, but owing tothe amount 

of oil it contains it 1s not used as a food 

by any but the negroes and the lower classes. 
The beautiful silvery scales with which it 1s so 
bountifully covered constitute its chief value 
after its position asa sporting fish. These scales 
vary in size, from two to four inches or more 
in length, some half or three parts of an inch 
smaller 1n width, and are not unlike the in- 
side of a native oyster shell, although more 
silvery. When dried they are remarkably 
tough, and taken off the fish do not lose any 
of that brilliancy they display when on the 
live creatures. When allowed to remain 
thereon, and the fish is set up, the oil already 
alluded to oozes through the scales, and al- 
most entirely spoils the colors of the object. 
This was apparent in that admirably set-up 
example which has recently appeared in 
Messrs. Farlow’s window in the Strand. 
The scales, being particularly tough for their 
thickness, are utilized for many ornamental 
and useful purposes. Mrs. Patterson designed 


a handsome belt or girdle, which was com- 
posed of some twenty or so of the smaller 
scales from her fish, each fastened to the 
other by a silver pin; the buckle also being 
silver, oval and massive ; the whole 1s mounted 
on a flexible material, which may be fine 
leather, velvet, etc. The two fish, of which, 
with their captor, we give a photograph, were 
beautifully set up by F. Skingarde, who was 
also the taxidermist employed on that at Far- 
low’s and previously alluded to. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 


A REVIEW BY MISS GERTRUDE CLAPP 
OF WHIST LAWS AND WHIST DECISIONS 
BY MAJOR-GEN, A. W. DRAYSON, 
LATE R. A. F. R. As Sey 
HON. MEMBER OF AMERICAN WHIST LEAGUE— 
AUTHOR OF THE ART OF PRACTICAL 
WHIST. HARPER AND BROTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS 


O have such a book whose title I have 

] just given above from an authority 
as wel! known as Gen. Drayson is 

to confer upon the whist world a benefit of 





disputes have occurred, with the decision on 
each case, is an entirely new departure. And 
this he has done in a condensed and practical 
form, the size of the book alone being an 
invitation to look into it, for it has the ap- 
pearance, as we say in New England, of 
being ‘* boiled down.’’ Small and compact, 
one is not discouraged at the outset with 
voluminous bulk; it could be carried in a 
coat pocket. 

Once beyond the covers (and the covers 
themselves are very prettily gotten up, illus- 
trated in black and red, with the different 
suits, spades, hearts, diamonds and clubs) 
the fascination deepens, the book opens 
easily, and the type is perfect. Altogether 
‘*the wonder grows ’’’ that we could have so 
long lived without it. That these laws have 
been constantly broken either from careless- 
ness or ignorance is also acommon experience, 
and that many times the offender has gone 
free, and that the penalty has not been en- 
forced is doubtless due to the fact of a sense 
of the incompleteness of our own knowledge 
of being able to turn to the best reference at 
a moment’s notice, making us pause before 


TO A FUTURE VOTER, WHITEWASHING HIS DOG 


Entle old Rover 1s patiently sitting, 
G Waiting till Johnny is through with his whim, 
Loving young master too much to oppose it, 
Bearing the trial, as coming from him, 


Johnay, my child, you are wasting your laber, 
Dashing the whitewash on doggie’s sleek oack, 

When you are done the result will not please you, 
Rover looks really much better in biack. 


If you must go in the whitewashing business, 
Turn your attention where thanks wiil be hearty ; 
If you can whitewash all records that need it, 
Think what a boon you will be to your party. 


” 


so ‘*long a range’’ (to use one of his own 
similes) as_ to defy computation. Any 
game ‘* worth the candle’’ must be played 
*¢de rigueur.”’ Whist, Dr. Pole assures us, is 
both ‘*a science and an art ;’” it must, then, 
live up to such a definition. Yet how is this 
possible when (and I think this is a common 
expression) we find the average player has 
not taken and will not take the trouble to 
make himself acquainted with the laws which 
govern the game. The difficulty has been, 
let me add in his defense, that these laws 
heretofore could only be found in books 
on the game, incidentally, that is, com- 
bined with much else. Sucha work as this 
of Gen. Drayson’s, consisting only of Jaws 
and decisions, with a lengthy index refer- 
ring to each law and to the cases about which 


S. St. G, Lawrence. 


provoking a dispute which would have to 
consume so much time before it could be 
settled. I will be better understood, perhaps, 
if I quote one of the cases Gen. Drayson gives 
in his preface. After telling us that these 
cases about which disputes have occurred 
have happened scores of times in his own ex- 
perience, he adds : 

‘* To a person acquainted with the laws 
and gifted with a legal mind it may seem 
almost impossible thit such disputes can oc- 
cur, but they really do. Not long since I 
was a looker-on at a table where Z was a 
player. 

‘* He had played whist for at least twenty- 
five years and prided himself on his great 
knowledge of the game. His adversaries 
had revoked, but he had failed to detect this. 


A placed the cards for Z to cut. Z cut, and 
another bystander then said to Z: * Why 
did you not claim the revoke made by B? 
‘ A revoke ! exclaimed Z. ‘Of course there 
was ; | remember B trumped my heart and 
played a heart on my last trick, but I will 
claim it now.’ ‘Too late,’ said B ‘Not 
a bit ; the deal is not completed,’ replied Z. 
A and B appealedtome. I quoted Law 78 : 
that the cards having been cut, the penalty 
for the revoke could not be claimed. Z re- 
plied: ‘It is not the cut; it is the comple- 
tion of the deal that prevents the revoke 
being claimed. Iwill get the laws.” Z pro- 
cured a copy of the laws, and commencing 
at Law 71 read slowly till he came to 78, 
and then said: ‘It is the first time I knew 
that.” ”’ 

I could not help thinking, as I read the 
above, how fortunate A and B were in hav- 
ing such an authority in ‘‘ propria persone ’’ 
as Gen. Drayson to whom to appeal, some 
one who could at once refer them to Law 78 
succinctly and finally. 

The usual experience would have been to 
have searched through labyrinths of whist 
pages to find a law which would cover 
this special case, often in vain, 

Another valuable feature of this little work 
can be found on page 162; the heading 
reads, ‘* Tests for Knowledge of the Laws.”’ 
Here one finds the gist of all that has gone 
before in a series of questions on cases cover- 
ing only four or five pages. The reader is 
asked what the law is in each case and what 
penalty should be enforced for the breach of 
it and what decision has been given. For 
the answer he is referred to a law, case and 
decision previously given in the book and 
designated by a number, so that he can com- 
pare his own decision with the right one. 
Gen. Drayson, by this very method, proves not 
only that he is possessed of knowledge him- 
self, but has also the rare gift of imparting 
what he knows. 

Again, pp. 26-36, the comparison of the 
English code with the American is not only 
interesting in itself but of the greatest im- 
portance. Let me quote the author just 
here: ‘* The laws in both countries are al- 
most identical; the few differences made by 
the Americans are, in my opinion, 1n nearly 
every case improvements.’’ ‘This corpli- 
ment from an advanced thinker on the game, 
who years ago introduced the present lead of 
the fourth best of a suit, wken it had to be 
opened with a low card under the head of the 
penultimate and ante-penultimate, is most 
flattering. 

In the pages which follow his analysis of. 
the two codes is logical, exhaustive and con- 
clusive, exactly answering a universal need, 
since both codes are used in both countries, 
and their divergence is constantly a point for 
dispute. 

Finally, this little work ends by giving the 
American code by itself complete. This 
chapter is headed: ‘*‘ The Laws of Whist 
(American) (as revised and adopted at the 
Fourth American Whist Congress, 22 to 26 
May, 1894.)”” 

The advantage of printing these in con- 
nection with this work needs hardly a com- 
ment. Many of us have copies, or remember 
them, or could obtain one at short notice, 
but here they are in the best possible form, to 
be referred to when occasion requires, in the 
same book whici: contains the code of which 
the present one is but the offspring. We have, 
then, in this work of Gen. Drayson a book of 
reference with a lengthy index, long needed, 
enabling us to shorten as much as possible 
time too frequently wasted in disputing. 

The opportunity of testing our knowledge 
of the laws. A comparison of two codes and 
our own code printed in full—all of this 
combined in a compact, practical little book, 
which must give any whist player or student 
both profit and pleasure to own. Add to 
this the fact that the author is not a dry de- 
finer of Jaws only, but, with a style peculiarly 
his own, interests them from the very preface, 
reminding us of Card Essays, Clay’s Deci- 
sions and Card Table Talk, by Cavendish, 
published by Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
in 1880. Hence we find we have learned 
unconsciously, while apparently reading a 
whist anecdote, a fundamental law. This 
modus operandi alone is a proof of the genius 
of the author. 
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He most notable entertainment given 

I in New York at present is that fur- 

nished by Fregoli, at the Olympia 
Roof Garden. The man was sufficiently 
amazing during his earlier performance, but 
in his latest monologue he surpasses himself. 
If he himself had not already prepared the 
public for any marvel however astounding, 
the news of his exploits in El Dorado, as 
he calls the latest sketch, would be town 
talk. He presents fifty different characters, 
some of them musicians playing special in- 
struments, in the course of an hour. The 
mere physical labor involved in all the 
changes of toilet is an enormous tax. He 
mimics persons of all classes and ages, and 
both sexes, and he acquits himself admirably 
in everything he undertakes. In addition to 
the fifty characters in Et Dorado, Fregoli 
has this week also included in his entertain- 
ment his travesty of the orchestral leaders 
with which he made so great a hit earlier in 
his engagement. 

The all-star cast attraction is to be tried 
again, this time in a musical line. The 
production selected is Pinafore; place and 
time, Herald Square Theatre on Friday (to- 
morrow) evening. The cast 1s to include Miss 
Lillian Russell, Miss Sadie Martinot, Miss 
Dorothy Morton, Miss Flora Finlayson, 
Henry E. Dixey, William T. Carleton, 
Thomas Q. Seabrook, William MacLaugh- 
lin and Aubrey Boucicault. The performance 
is a benefit one for Messrs. Paul Steindorff 
and Thomas Ebert, the managers who had so 
successful a season at the American Theatre 
in the early summer. 

The Sunday evening concerts at the Olym- 
pia have been most successful. So much so, 
in fact, that there is every prospect of their 
being continued through the season. 

Concerts in which vaudeville specialists are 
included can be also seen (and heard) on 
Casino, American, Madison Square Garden 
and Grand Central Palace roofs. With 
churches closed and roof gardens in full blast 
the Puritan Sabbath seems more than ever a 
thing of faraway tradition. 

El Capitan is nearing its one hundredth 
representation, which occasion will be marked 
by the usual souvenir. 

In Gay New York still holds the boards at 
the Casino. In this connection is announced 
a fiftieth performance to-morrow evening, 
and a—souvenir. 

The Model had only a week’s run at 
Terrace Garden, although it proved to be 
popular. It is to be succeeded by The Gipsy 
Baron, 

The Spanish ballet, Espanita, at Proctor’s 
Pleasure Palace in Fifty-eighth Street is 
charming, and it can be seen from either the 
music hall or from the palm garden. 

The only entertainments offered in the city 
except E] Capitan, In Gay New York and 
The Terrace Gaiden operas are roof garden 
shows, or indoor vaudeville, a list of which 
is to be found below. 


AT THE THEATRES 
Broadway — 8 15, El Capitan. 
Casino—8, In Gay New York. 
Terrace Garden—8. Gipsy Baron. 
American Theatre—8.15 Roof Garden—Variety. 
Casino Roof Garden—V ariety. 
Grand Central Palace —Variety. 
Madison Square Garden— Root Garden—Variety. 
Olympia Roof Garden—Fregoli. 
People’s Pieasure Palace—Roof Garden— Variety. 
Proctor’s Theatre— Variety. 
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Look at Your Face 


Is it young, fresh and attractive as of old, 
or is it fading? I have a process that reju- 
venates and beautifies any face, restoring 
the contour to the condition of youth, re- 
moving wrinkles, loose flabby skin, contract- 
ing, restoring the muscular system of face, 
thereby overcoming the double chin so often 
seen in ladies who have lost their plumpness. 
By this method any lady may be restored to 
the youthful appearance of years ago. The 
complexion assumes its youthful coloring. 
Any mark, scar, puff under eyes, red blotches, 
smallpox marks forever eradicated, and an 
old woman transformed into one of youth and 
beauty. Physicians endorse, and I have their 
certificate, Ladies traveling or going away 
for the summer should try my ‘‘ Boudoir 
Créme.’’ It beautifies instantaneously, and 
prevents sunburn, tan, freckles, feeds and 
softens the skin. Once used you will never 
care to be without it. Have compiled a book, 
beautifully bound in white and gold cloth, 
entitled ‘‘Beauty’s Romance,’’ treating on 
the care of the complexion, health and 
physical beauty, giving historical sketch of 
the lives of famous women, from the Roman 
Empire to now, including women talked 
about, artists in song and poetry. A story 
in New York society : how a woman may lose 
or retain her husband. Many valuable for- 
mulas—a book worth many times its price to 
mother or daughter. A valuable accessory to 
any lady’s boudoir, sent by mail, postpaid, 
price, $1. Money cheerfully refunded if 
goods or treatments are not absolutely as rep- 
resented. A call will convince the most 
skeptical. I can do what I promise. 


MME. MAYS, 
251 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St. 





Better than 
Most Bicycles 


The public is wise in values, It judges 
merit shrewdly. Bicycles of unknown 
worth will not sell at $100—the Colum- 
bia price. We might just as well offer 
Hartford Bicycles at $100, instead of 
$70, $65, $50, and $45. Yet the 


$50 Hartford 


is a better bicycle than many of the 
machines listing at $100. One hun- 
dred dollars is the right price for the 
unequalled, unapproached COLUM- 
BIA. Fifty dollars is less than the 
right price for Pattern 3 or 4 Hart- 
ford. Our prices are the same to all. 
You know what you are buying. 


Visit the nearest Columbia agent or 
send two 2-cent stamps for Catalogue. 


POPE MFG. CO. 





General Offices and Factories, Hartford, Conn. 








C. ELIZABETH CLARK, 


PURCHASING AGENT, 
g0 WEST 17THSTREET, - - - - - NEW YORK. 


Samples of dry goods furnished free. Also latest ideas in 
ressmaking and milline 
Best of references. Correspondence solicited. 





SOLID 
SILVERWARE. 


Hair-brushes, Clothes-brushes, | 


Combs, Mirrors, and all other | 


Toilet 


silver, of the choicest patterns, 


needful 


heavy, strong, and well made. | 


Particular care is given to the | 


artistic marking of goods of 


this class. 


‘THeopore B, Starr, | 


206 Fifth Ave., 


Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 





** Buy China and 
Glass Right.’’ 

One-quarter saved by 
purchasing from us— 
for example: 


FINGER BOWLS, 
Full cut Strawberry, 
Diamond and Fan Fin- 
ger Bowls 

At 75 cents each. 

(These are the kind 
that usually sell at 
$13.50 dozen.) 

Let us send you our 192 
page ~~" © Catalo- 

ue No. F. Also our 

ok of Delfi Novelties. 


50 & 52 W.22nd STIG 
NEW YORK’ . 
170 BELLEVUE AVE 
NEWPORT R |. 








Fair Women from 
Vogue 


A collection of portraits 
of ladies originally published 
in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, $?.00, 
by Vogue, 154 fifth Ave., 


New York. 
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THE LATEST IMPROVED 
BELT PIN. 


Simple, Safe, Secure. For any width belt, 
Heavy sterling silver, or Oxidized, $2.25. 
Heavily gilded, $2.75. 
Address, 
ZAUN, 


56 W. 26th St., New York City. 





A PERFECT CORSET 


New 
Models and 
Novelties 
Now Ready, 
Especially 
Several 
New 
Straight 
Front 
Corsets. 


903 Broadway, cor. 20th St., 
New York City. 
Tue Pansy CorsetComPany 
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THE ART INTEREST 


THE LAZARUS SCHOLARSHIP 


Hile the French have been for the 

W last ten or fifteen years expressing 

and entertaining numerous and 
grave doubts concerning the practical useful- 
ness of their school of art in Rome, the 
American institution for prize-winners in 
painting, sculpture and architecture, in the 
Eternal City, has been gradually establishing 
itself. Our need of a grounding in the classic 
traditions is, however, naturally much greater 
than that of a carefully trained European, and 
it is to be hoped that the American school, 
now comfortably housed and fairly in working 
order, may have a long life of usefuiness be- 
fore it. 

Students of painting are particularly inter- 
ested in the Lazarus traveling scholarship, 
the triennial competition for which will be 
held this autumn. The successful competitor 
—who may be any unmarried male citizen of 
the United States—will receive $1,000 a 
year for three years, payable in quarterly in- 
stallments of $250 each, in advance, by the 
Treasurer of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and will be required to spend the first 
two years in Italy, sixteen months in Rome 
and eight in other places Candidates for 
this scholarship must notify Mr. F. B. 
Clarke, American Fine Arts Building,, in 
this city, on or before 5 October, 1896. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLOR 


The long-sought-for process of photo- 
graphing in natural colors has finally been 
completely solved, according to the claims of 
at least two inventors. One of these, a 
Frenchman of the name of M. Charles 
Ernie, ** has vanquished the last obstacles.”’ 
Not only the reproductions of paintings in 
their least details has been obtained, but in- 
stantaneous portraits, either by daylight or 
electricity, with all the natural tints, have 
been secured, it appears. On our side the 
water the National Color Photograph and 
Printing Company, with a capital said to be 
of $3,000,000, has been incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Virginia to exploit 
the discovery of James McDonough, who 
claims to have been the first to invent a per- 
fect method for this photography. Repro- 
ductions of paintings or other objects in 
color, portraits, street scenes, etc., have all 
been satisfactorily secured, it is said. 

The process is described, briefly, as requir- 
ing a screen ruled with about three hundred 
lines per inch in fundamental colors, which 
is placed closely in front of an orthochromatic 
plate, which is exposed in the camera to the 
object. A black and white negative is ob- 
tained in lines corresponding to those of the 
screen, and a positive in the usual manner. 
Then the screen is laid on the positive, and 
the picture appears in all the colors of the 
original. It is proposed to rule the lines of 
the screen even closer, in the hope of still 
more accurate results. 


WHY NOT AN AMERICAN SOCIETE POPULAIRE 
DES BEAUX ARTS? 


Why might not some such institution’ as 
the Paris Société Populaire des Beaux-Arts be 
of use in this country? The list of its ‘‘ob- 
jects,”’ indeed, reads rather like those pro- 
posed for a society for the encouragement of 
art in a new country than in an old one, 
First, to purchase works from artists worthy 
of encouragement, and to give commissions 
for engravings which are to be distributed 
among the subscribers. Second, to create 
centres of artistic education throughout the 
country by the organization of sections. Third, 
to organize artistic conferences in different 
localities. Fourth, to organize local or cir- 
culating exhibitions. In consequence of these 
more or less practical aims, the Society has 
secured over four thousand members in the 
iess than two years of its existence. Meas- 
ures have been taken to found sections in all 
the cities of France ; the Minister of Public 
Instruction and of the Fine Arts has testified 
his sympathy with it by a grant of 400 
francs for its organization of artistic confer- 
ences. The society has secured a head- 
quarters in-a central situation in Paris, near 
the Boulevard Montmartre, which is to 
contain not only. the administrative offices, 
but also reception salons, exhibition galleries, 


and to be able to extend its hospitality to 
other artistic societies, The expenses of this 
establishment were met by the proceeds of a 
grand concert given last April. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FIFTH AVENUE ARCHITEC- 
TURE 


Among ‘‘the fine old crusted supersti- 
tions’’ which it becomes us to slough off 
from time to time, that of the superior archi- 
tectural excellence of Fifth Avenue has now 
about reached its destined term. That this 
street, even in its undisturbed brown-stone 
period, ever had any claim to be one of ‘* the 
finest streets in the world,’’ was only true in 
the most numerical sense, and now that it is 
in the throes of transition, and that not even 
the faintest attempt at any unity of ensemble 
or any concern for anything whatever but 
rentals is evident, it has become one of the 
most inchoate as it has long been one of the 
noisiest thoroughfares of this much-suffering 
metropolis. 


LONDON 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


GAY DOINGS AT THE BRITISH CAPITAL——AN 
AMERICAN GENTLEMAN PASSES THE 
RUBICON—THE ROYAL WEDDING 


E are all in the throes of prepara- 
W tions for the royal wedding. Not 
that we expect to be bidden to 
the ceremony, for although I may claim 
something more than mere acquaintance with 
the piquante little bride, and get my invita- 
tion to a state ball regularly every year, a fact 
which may be regarded or construed as a 
manifestation of the approval of Queen Vic- 
toria, since she herself personally revises each 
year the list of people to be honored with 
**commands,”’ yet the chapel at Bucking- 
ham Palace is so small that none save the 
members of the royal family, the Cabinet 
Ministers, the Danish and Russian Envoys, 
and the principal members of the royal and 
imperial suites have been honored with invi- 
tations, there being no room for the rank 
and file of the di, -matic corps or even for 
the ordinary officials of the royal household. 
But all the same we are making preparations 
for the wedding The bridal couple are to 
drive in procession up Piccadilly and down 
St, James’s Street, and having secured a bal- 
cony along the line of route we are arranging 
to have it converted into a perfect bower of 
flowers, with festoons of roses, palms and 
baskets of lilies. We have invited a large 
party, organized an elaborate luncheon, and 
arrived at the conviction that our balcony, 
with its tapestries and hangings, its green 
foliage and flowers, with fair faces peeping 
forth from between the greenery and multi- 
colored blossoms, will offer a spectacle in no 
way inferior to the other balconies and win- 
dows lining Piccadilly and St. James’s. We 
are all very loyal, of course, and mean to 
show it, too, although if we are left out in 
the cold, and not bidden by our sovereign 
to the wedding feast of her most attractive 
granddaughter. 


THE PREFERRED COMPLEXION OF THE MOMENT 


I dare say that there are many persons who 
will be surprised to learn that there are fash- 
ions in complexions as well as in the hue of 
the hair and the build of our frocks and hats. 
The complexion of to-day may be considered 
hopelessly effete by the noon of to-morrow, 
and every distinct change of mode in dress 
and manner demands a freshly designed facial 
harmony! For the moment color is ‘‘ off ”” ; 
a fiat has gone forth to the effect that the ex- 
quisitely subtle shades of the material used for 
our dresses necessitate skins of cream un- 
mingled with rose, or at any rate devoid of 
any color deeper than the heart of an opening 
blush rose-bud. While rouge is permissible 
in winter it is out of place in summer, For, 
with delicately tinted muslin and fragile silks, 
a full color is suggestive of bucolic tendencies 
and gross appetites. For this reason it is con- 
sidered this season as little short of a crime to 
walk abroad with cheeks clad in the flame of 
poppies or blood-red roses. A complexion 
of pure cream with faintest filterings of pink 
on cheeks and chin, and lips of liquid crim- 
son, these are ordained ornaments for ordinary 
wear, each individual case, however, requir- 
ing one hundred and one variations in order 


to suit the physical characteristics of the 
wearer of the complexion. 


THE SOCIAL POWER OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


Ascot has come and gone, and we are now 
in the very hight of the London season, which 
is exceptionally brilliant, and which will be 
brought toa close by Goodwood and Cowes 
at the end of next month. It is one of re- 
markable brio, thanks in the main to the 
Princess of Wales, who has never been so 
gay, so energetic and so ubiquitous. The 
general impression seems to be that feminine 
pique has had something to do with the atti- 
tude of the Princess, for she has literally 
driven her particular objection, Daisy, Count- 
ess of Warwick, out of London by declining 
to appear at any entertainment where the 
lovely but somewhat intriguante and coquet- 
tish Countess was present. At each enter- 
tainment which the Princess attended—and 
this year she made a point of going almost 
everywhere—she had, in accordance with the 
customary etiquette, the names of the invited 
guests submitted to her beforehand for ap- 
proval, and she invariably made a point of 
running her pen through the name of Lady 
Warwick, whom she reters to even in the most 
public way as ‘*that woman.’’ The result 
has been that the Countess has found it pru- 
dent to retire into the country on the plea of 
iliness, an illness solely due to chagrin and 
mortification at the treatment which she re- 
ceived on the part of her future queen, 


COSTUMES AT THE RACES 


The dresses at Ascot were something per- 
fectly gorgeous, and 1 can never remember 
having seen the Royal enclosure such a per- 
fect dream of loveliness, a phantasmagoria of 
muslin, satin, chiffon, of roses, geraniums 
and forget-me nots, of dainty and costly 
laces, and of gold, silver and jeweled em- 
broideries. The Marchioness of London- 
derry looked wonderfully smart on the Cup 
Day in a black dress of some silky, crinkled 
black material, the bodice handsomely and 
effectively embroidered with jet and dia- 
monds, and trimmed with frills of the dain- 
tiest Valenciennes lace Her daughter, Lady 
Helen Stewart, who is a singularly attractive 
girl, was arrayed, when I saw her, in a very 
pretty frock of moss green canvas over a 
moss-rose pink silk. The bodice was coat- 
shaped, with a little full basque and square 
revers, faced with white satin and with frills 
of coffee-colored lace falling over them. The 
vest of the gown was of white satin, rather 
full and with falls of coffee-hued lace. The 
fuliness of the sleeves was prettily gauged in 
at one side, and the long deep cuffs were fin- 
ished with frills of lace. I only went to 
Ascot for the Cup Day, and thus escaped the 
frightful: expense that is incurred by those 
who are incautious enough to accept invita- 
tions to any of the house parties of those who 
have either leased houses for the week in the 
neighborhood or else who own houses of this 
kind, for the joining of one of these house 
parties necessitates an altogether phenomenal 
number of new dresses, inasmuch as we are 
obliged to conform to a daily repertoire con- 
sisting of a minimum of four dresses, and, of 
course, we can never wear any dress more 
than once during the week. 


A PRINCELY ENTERTAINER ALTHOUGH HE 
BOASTS NO TITLE 


A feature of the present season, let me add 
by way of conclusion, is the début of Mr. W. 
W. Astor as an entertainer on a very exten- 
sive scale, his fourteen- year-old daughter pre- 
siding at his dinner table in the place of her 
dead mother with much dignity and self-pos- 
session You have doubtless heard of his 
having the Prince of Wales and the latter’s 
brother, the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
to stay with him at Cliveden, but now he is 
giving dinners and parties almost every night 
at his beautiful house mansion in Carleton 
House Terrace. You meet there duchesses 
by the score, and leaders of society such as 
the Countess Cowper, who have prided them- 
selves until now that no American or Jew 
has ever crossed their threshhold, or figured 
on their visiting list. The house is particu- 
larly well adapted for entertaining, and there 
are few abodes of the aristocracy in London 
that can offer such a spectacle as that pre- 
sented by the beautiful staircase and gallery of 
white marble with a suite of reception-rooms 


which form a complete circle, and the bi 
dining-room with its splendid tapestries in 
its mantel-piece of varicolored marble. | 
though Mr. Astor can scarcely be regarded a 
exclusive, since one meets such people as th¢ 
S at his parties, yet he has managed to 
gather around him many of the very smartest 
and grandest of our leaders of society. His in4 
vitations are sought after, and, in one word, he 
may be said to have caught on to a greater de4 
gree than any other stranger within our gates, 
Ermyntrude. 





London, June, 1896. 


DESCRIPTION OF GOWN 
SHOWN ON PAGE 19 


Ostume (from A. H. Metzner) of silk 

& of a white ground, with floral de- 

sign in soft reds. Plain full skirt. 

Folded girdle of green satin, with bows an 

ends in front. Bodice covered with whit 

lace, studded with green spangles. Full 
elbow sleeves. 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUES. 
TIONS 


CRETE AND ITS MEMORIES 


"| “ Here are some spots which belong in a 
fairy tale. The islands of the 
Mediterranean may be the scenes of 

most commonplace happenings to-day, but in 
our minds they slip easily back into the heroic 
setting. That part of the world which ‘* deep- 
browed Homer rules as his demesne”’ can 
never cease to be the land of poetry. Crete 
is now, as it has often been, the scene of dis- 
graceful disorder ; yet its very name in a cable 
dispatch in a morning paper sets us dreaming 
of Theseus and Ariadne, of the black-sailed 
ship and the broken-hearted father of Minos, 
the great king who now judges in Hades. 

The myth of Theseus probably has refer- 
ence to the t.me when the Phenicians were 
at the hight of their power, about thirtcen 
hundred years before Christ. They ruled in 
Crete, or Candia, as in so many islands of this 
southern sea, and their terrible worship of 
Baal-Moloch demanded the sacrifice of many 
Grecian maidens and youths. The Minotaur 
of Crete is the personification of this Moloch 
worship, and the myth of Theseus expresses 
the historical fact of the liberation of Attica 
from the thraldom of the Phenicians. In 
the same way Doedalus, who built the Laby- 
rinth at Crete, is the personification of that 
technical dexterity which the Hellenes learned 
from the Phenicians. 

The Greeks acquired what the Phenicians 
had to teach them and gradually swept their 
power away. Leaving these glorious mythi- 
cal ages we find the Roman power supreme 
where the Hellenic had been, After the 
assassination of Julius Caesar the province of 
Crete was assigned to Brutus by the influence 
of Marc Antony in place of Macedonia, 
which had been given him by the Senate. 


THE PASSING OF CRETE, THE ROMAN POSSES- 
SION 


When the power of Rome waned, and the 
mighty empire broke up into small states, 
Crete passed into the hands of Venice, to 
which city it belonged all through the days of 
her prosperity. Everybody was looking for a 
new route to the Indies when Columbus acci- 
dentally ran across a new world, but when it 
was found a fatal blow had been struck at the 
commerce of the queen of the Adriatic, her 
power steadily declined from this period, and 
the great struggle with the Turks cost her 
many of her valued possessions. For more 
than a hundred years she clung to Crete, but 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century 
the unfortunate island passed into Turkish 
control. What this means for any portion of 
the earth’s surface is only too well known. 

The problem in Crete should be a simpler 
one than elsewhere in the Ottoman empire, 
for though Christians and Mussulmen both 
inherit the island, in this case they are all 
Greek in race, in language and in historical 
traditions.’ At the time of the Turkish con- 
quest a proportion of the landed aristocracy 
abjured their Christianity in the hope of re- 
ceiving favors, and confiscated property from 
their new rulers, and undoubtedly were re- 
warded for their apostasy. St. Paul asserted 
long ago that all Cretans were liars, so per- 
haps it was not difficult for their descendants 
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rn hundred years later 


PORTS OF THE CRETANS TO RID THEMSELVES 
OF THE TURKISH YOKE 

Only one-quarter of the Cretans are now 

J2hommedans, but as the island belongs to the 

rescent this minority considers itself the 

yminant caste. Tyranny and oppression 


hve driven the Cretans to take up arms from 
me to time, and several attempts have been 
bade to overthrow the Turkish rule. There 
ere insurrections in 1821, in 4858, in 2866 
nd in 1879, all undoubtedly encouraged by 
1e leaders of the Pan-Hellenist- movement 





m Greece. In January, 1869, the Porte 
ave to Crete a constitution with some rights 
f self-government, and this constitution . has 
een altered from time to time, and was re- 
ised in a liberal manner after the treaty of 
erlin. Universal suffrage was conceded, and 
ost of the offices on the island became elec- 
ive. The first Governor appointed under 
he new constitution, by the present Sultan, 
bf course, was a Greek named Photiades ; 
he Diel split into numerous factions, each 
ntriguing for the spoils of office, and matters 
lave continued to go from bad to worse, 
inally the large majority, who were getting 
ho crumbs from the feast, united in passing a 
pote demanding the annexation of the island 
» Greece, and then the worst came, Orders 
vere sent from Constantinople to suspend the 
mnstitution, and the Mussulman inhabitants 
ietermined to give a lesson to the majority 
who expected self-government to be some- 
hing more thana name. The Turkish idea 
f punishment is indiscriminate slaughter in 
he safest places, so though the hillmen were 
he ones actually in rebellion against Turkish 
trol, the quiet Christians in and about 
inea, the capital city, have suffered most. 
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FuRKISH ** ALL’s WELL’ NOT BORNE OUT BY 


FACTS 
Of course the Christians have taken refuge 
* the Consulates, and alas! are also arming 
n the hills and villages, but Turkish troops 
have been sent to the island, and the Porte 
erts that order has been restored. Yet 
that sail by report that the smoke of 
urning villages gives the lie to this specious 
tatement, and one can hardly doubt the 
tories that come from Greece of atrocities 
less terrible than those suffered by the 
Armenians. The Cretans are not lacking in 
ourage, and the struggle may be much pro- 
nged, 
The news of the disturbance startled all the 
reat- powers, and war-ships were sent. to 
Prete from all parts of Europe, because the 
land is an important geographical point, and 
also. **the tinder-box of Europe,’’ which 
y bursting into flame might start a serious 
mnflagration, The Greeks of Athens are, 
f course, anxious to assist their fellow country- 
1en, who are also members of the orthodox 
Phurch, but all Europe declines, evidently, 
p accept that solution of the problem. ‘ Eu- 













rope, in fact, in dealing with the Sultan, has 
managed to arrive at an impasse, and until 
some new event .modifies the policy of some 
one Power, it is incapable of giving a collec- 
tive order, or even’ of devising a plan by 
which the necessity for a collective order 
could be averted.”’ 

England cannot.act-alone, yet if it had not 
been for General di Cesnola, Crete would now 
belong to Egypt, and thus be practically under 
English control. General di Cesnola was 
United States Consul at Canea before 1870, 
and learned of an intrigue between France 
and Turkey by which the island of Crete was 
to be transferred to Egypt, which was then 
largely under French influence. General di 
Cesnola informed the correspondent of the 
London: Times of the matter, and the ulti- 
mate result was that English:diplomacy put 
a stop to the French intrigue. If matters 
had gone as planned by France, England 
would now control an island more valuable to 


her than Cyprus has been. 


TURKEY'S OPPORTUNITY EUROPEAN JEALOUSY 


Once more the Sick Man of the east is 
able to disregard the whole of the civilized 
world, for ** all Europe ”’ is impotent because 
of the mutual jealousy of the nations. Sim- 
ple as it would be for any one Power to en- 
force its will upon the Porte, each nation is 
prevented from making the attempt, not by 
the dread of the Ottoman Empire itself, but 
by the fear of offending a friendly power. 
The crime of oppression must not be checked 
atthe risk of a diplomatic blunder. ‘* There 
never yet was such an example in the politi- 
cal world of the tyranny of weakness.”” 





SMALL RATERS 


(Illustrations of these boats are to be found in 
the middle pages of this issue.) 


Ngland made amends to us for sending 
over Lord Dunraven when she taught 
us what sport there was to be had out 

of the small rater class. To Messrs. Linton 
Hope, Sibbick, Smith and the other English 
designers of the little chaps, much is owing. 
They blazed the path which W. P. Stephens, 
*‘Charley’’ Davis, **Larry’’ Huntington, 
Clapham, Rigby and even the great Her- 
reshoff have followed with such remarkable 
results. 

And the results have been remarkable. 

The half-rater was practically an unknown 
quantity in this country prior to the letter 
written on behalf of J. Arthur Brand by W. 
W.. Howard, ‘the’ canoeist, to the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Yacht Club. Never was 
letter more pregnant with consequences. 
The Seawanhakas, with their sporting blood 
aglow, put up a perpetual international chal- 
lenge cup for the small classes ; the designers 
and builders made hay while the sun shone ; 
a goodly fleet of small raters sprang into ex- 
istence as if by the wave of a magician’s 
wand, and Mr, Stephens, who can design a 


boat even more cleverly than he can write 
about one—which is a large order—beat the 
Britishers at their own game with dainty lit- 
tle Ethelwynn. 

By the close of last season the half-rater 
had found its way into the affections of all 
yachtsmen who construe yachting to mean 
handling your own boat and testing your own 
nerve and seamanship against that of the 
other fellow. This year the half-rater is to 
the yachtsman what the- bicycle is to the or- 
dinary citizen. From seaside, riverside and 
lakeside come one of three cries: ** We are 
going to build,’’ **We are building,’’ or 
** We have built.”’ 
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Every day means an accession to the fleet, 
and they dot the waters of Long Island Sound 
in such numbers that one is reminded of a 
fleet of potato bugs, with sprit and lugsail up, 
navigating across a pond or placid stream. 
And to-day, with no Americas Cup races to 
claim our interest, the gap in international 
yachting is filled by a boat that, instead of 
costing $80,000 and being nearly ninety feet 
on the waterline, is fifteen feet on the water- 
line and can be made to cost, spars, rigging 
and all, about twice as much as a high-grade 
bicycle. 

It is well to understand, from the outset, 
that the half-rater is absolutely useless: for 
any purpose except racing and -the training 
and turning out of racing skippers. It rep- 
resents a class of cheap- little boats, some- 
thing that two lads or a couple of bank clerks, 
by clubbing their savings together, can buy 
and (as the craft is not big enough to carry a 
professional hand) can race all summer, and 
extract from them many hundred dollars’ 
worth of fun at very few dollars’ actual ex- 
pense. It is in this democratic cheapness 
that the continuance and well-being of the 
half-rater class lies. A half-rater should be 
like the evening dress, which puts the mill- 
ionaire banker and his clerk on an equal 
footing for the time being. Thomas Fleming 
Day, the yachting expert, puts the matter 
well when he says : 

‘If we sanction or allow the going to ex- 
tremes in construction so as to run the ex- 
pense up into the beyond $500 it will kill 
the half-rater in two seasons. There is but 
one way to prevent this, and that is to sit 
down on lead, limit the amount of weight 
that can be slung beneath the keel. Unless 
this is done the costly fin machine will make 
its appearance and your half-rater class will 
go the way of all classes °’ 

And the gist. of all this is that the half- 
rater is aracing machine pure and simple, and 
that before long we shall be having aluminium 
hulls and platinum fins, and men sailing 
astride of beamless contraptions as comforta- 
ble as a bad Turk on the spider-thread bridge 
that leads over the Eblis to the Mussulman 
heaven. 

No, the half-rater, or the one-rater, for 
that matter, is not for those who prefer cruis- 


vii 


ing to racing. When it comes to comfort, 


not to mention safety, a good open cat ts , 


worth all the half-raters ever built. The 
boneless man of the dime museums who 
packs himself in a trunk 4 feet by 2% might 
be able to spend a night on board a half-rater, 
but even he would prefer a hotel. 

Many men, many minds. Every designer 
has his own ideas as to what will bring about 
success, Consequently, there are as many 
varieties in the torm and. rigging of half.rat- 
ers as there are days in the year. And every 
designer will fight for his own ideas, There 
are some men who say that no half-rater has 
aright to cross the starting line unless she 
carries a gib-headed mainsail. 


say that all other sails but a gaff-headed one 
are makeshifts. 
worship at the shrine of the lug, and who 
have, by many ingenious devices, brought it 
into a hundred different shapes. ‘* All very 
fine,’’ 
‘*when you are in a nairow type of boat like 

the regulation canoe, but when you have 

beam enough to carry a decent cut of cloth, 

why don't you do it?’’ 

** Half-rater’’ is an English term for “ 15- 
footer.’” The English rating rule, by which 
a fifteen-footer is figured out as a half-rater, 
is as intricate as the proof of square root, 
and just as interesting. Dixon, Kemp and 
a gentleman with an abnormal fondness for 
the higher mathematics, whose lucubrations 
are to-be found in every English yachting 
journal, signed Thalassa, are said to be the 
only men in the kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland who can repeat the English rat-_ 
ing rule off-hand. Suffice it to them to say 
that if you: want a boat that is eligible for the 
half-rater class she must not be over 15 
feet-on the water line. A good model for 
this water-line length will have an over-all 
lenghth of, say, 23 feet, a beam of 4 feet 6 
inches, a hull draught of 8 inches and a sail 
area of 250 square feet. The sail specifica- 
tion includes a mainsail, jib, balloon-jib and 
spinnaker, the area of the two latter sails 
each being limited, in the case of boat racing 
under Seawanhaka rules, to four lengths of 
the total area of the mainsail and jib used in 
windward work. 

A boat of these dimensions, equipped with 
hollow spars of selected spruce, a phosphor or 
tobin bronze centreboard and bronze rudder, 
rudder. post and sleeve, with standing rigging 
of phosphor bronze wire rope, blocks, iron- 
work and sails of the best material in the 
market, would cost all the way from $350 
to $400, providing, of course, that her hull 
was carefully put together and constructed of 
excellent material 

Ethélwynn, even though she be a last 
year’s boat, is a good example to follow both 
in model and construction. She is in every 
respect a pretty craft. Her stern is carried 
out into a sharp point, her overhang is used 
in lieu of a bowsprit and her counter runs into 
a neatly shaped transom. The total weight 
of the hull is 355 pounds, or about 24 pounds 
to every foot of designed load length. The 
keel is of spruce, with no stern knee, the 
timbers running from end to end in one clean 
piece. The transom is of mahogany; the 
frames of steamed rock elm ; main frames of 
the mast, the bulkheads, natural crooked 
hackmatack, a wood more durable in water 
than the best oak. The planking is of white 
cedar one-eighth inch thick, laid diagonally, 
and one-fourth inch mahogany laid fore-and- 
aft with union silk between the inner and 
outer skins. 

There is a good sample half-rater, but one 
cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, 
and you cannot do much satisfactory cruising 
in a boat (15 feet by 5) that is built for rac- 
ing as much as a thoroughbred horse is bred 
for racing. Stick to your husky cabin cat, 
to your cruising sloop, if you want to test the 
stress of wind and weather by night or by 
day, be it fair or foul. But if you love the 
sound of the starting-gun, the thresh to 
windward, to the outer mark and the run 
home, to where the gun shall once more 
ring out, this time in salute of the victor, a 
couple of hundred dollars invested in a half- 
rater will return you more fun and healthful 
sport than are to be measured by money. 
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Parfumerie ED. PINAUD a at 


37 Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 
LATEST EXQUISITE CREATION, 


“VIOLETTE REINE,” SELS ROMAINS. 


The newest and highest accomplishment of the 
‘umer’s art. ° (Roman Smelling Salts.) 


QUEEN OF ALL VIOLET PERFUMES. Invaluable during the heated term. When travelling be 
THE TRUE ODOR OF THE LIVING FLOWER. 


MOST EXQUISITE AND REFINED. sure to take a bottle with you. Perfumed 


Sold by dealers generally; when not obtainable will send a large bottle, with your favorite odor. 
charges paid, on receipt of $1.25. 


For sale at all dealers, or sent securely packed, on receipt of 60c., charges paid. Address 
ED. PINAUD’S New York Importation Office, 46C E. 14th St., New York City (Union Square). 
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